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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the “ Spectator” of Saturday, January 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
= 

NOTHER surprise; and the most surprising and irri- 
tating of all. The repeated warnings of the Times’ 
correspondent at Berlin as to the ill-feeling entertained in 
Germany towards Great Britain, turn out to have been well 
founded, and the ill-will has found expression through the 
German Emperor. On hearing of the defeat of Dr. Jameson, 
William IT. called a Council and submitted to them the follow- 
ing telegram to President Kruger :—‘I express to you my 
sincere congratulations that without appealing to the help of 
friendly Powers you and your people have succeeded in repelling 
with your own forces the armed bands which had broken into 
your country and in maintaining the independence of your 
country against foreign aggression.” This is, of course, a 
recognition of the independence of the Transvaal, which, as 
the Emperor well knew, the British Government deny. The 
Council was not, it is said, unanimous in its approval; the 
Chancellor, it is probable from subsequent rumours of his 
resignation, being the hardest to convince, but the Emperor 
persisted, and himself ordered the telegram to be sent, and to be 
inserted in the Official Gazette. It is now known, moreover, 
that his Majesty had opened negotiations with Portugal for 
permission to send troops through Delagoa Bay, and had 
even ordered marines to be Janded in that port, when he was 
stopped by intelligence of the triumph of the Boers. Count 
Hatzfeldt has, moreover, held long interviews with Lord 
Salisbury to discuss points raised by his master in relation to 
the Transvaal. Mr. Kruger has acknowledged the telegram 
with cordiality, but has carefally styled Dr. Jameson’s 

troopers “ freebooters” instead of “ foreign invaders.” 








The Emperor’s telegram has, it is hardly necessary to say, 
raised a tempest of feeling throughout Great Britain. 
It is felt that it assails our whole position in South 
Africa, and that if the idea it expresses is acted on, 
say, by the promotion of the German Consul in Pretoria 
into the Minister Plenipotentiary to the Transvaal, re- 
lations with Germany must at once be broken off. The 
Premier very wisely has not spoken, but Mr. Chamberlain 
bas announced that the Government will maintain the 
Convention of 1884,—that is, the subordination of the 
Boers as regards all foreign relations. The Admiral at 
the Cape has started for Delagoa Bay, where a strong 
squadron will be collected, including, if necessary, the 
East India squadron, and a powerfal flying squadron has 
also been put in commission. The military force in South 





Africa will also be increased by two regiments, and the 
Government of India doubtless warned that a demand may 
be made upon its large resources in men. Opinion calls for 
the devotion of the whole surplus to the increase of the Navy, 
and it is rumoured that the Reserves may be called out. 
Finally, it is conceivable that the unexpectedly sudden return 
of the Speaker from the Riviera may be due to a possible 
necessity for calling Parliament together. 


The latest intelligence (Friday) is understood to indicate 
that the Germans, including their Emperor, are surprised 
at the depth of feeling manifested in Great Britain, and 
at the feebleness of the response from the Continent to 
the war cry which was shouted at Berlin. They are 
therefore disposed to recede; and are explaining that, 
in spite of the German negotiations in Lisbon, the in- 
tentions of the Emperor have been misunderstovd. Prince 
Bismarck, too, has uttered in the Hamburger Nachrichten 
a note of warning; and, altogether, official Germany is 
much less bellicose. The English people, which has no 
hatred for Germany, will welcome that change, but it has 
received a severe warning, and will not discontinue its 
defensive preparations. 


The attitude of the Continental Powers is not clear. The 
Russian Press, as usual, is hostile, but the Russian Govern- 
ment is reserved. The German Emperor is said to have 
approached the Czar; but St. Petersburg has its French 
alliance to think of, and is not fond of frying eggs for other 
people’s omelettes. The key of the situation rests with 
France, and France has not made up its mind. Great 
Britain is of course a diabolical Power, because she holds 
Alexandria; but would one attack even the devil for the 
benefit of Germany? France reflects, and weighs Alsace- 
Lorraine against Egypt. The situation is perplexed; but 
Lord Salisbary is terribly harassed, and indeed there is 
only one Minister who can be at all happy. Mr. Goschen 
isin no doubt as to his duty, which is to have all possible 
ships, guns, and sailors as ready as the engineers’ strike, 
which is still going on, will permit. Ironclads are not only 
useful in war, they are most efficient peacemakers, 


The Transvaal drama divides itself naturally into three 
scenes,—the action of the “ Uitlanders,” or immigrants, as we 
prefer to call them, that of Dr. Jameson, and that of the 
Boers. The immigrants, it is now clear, organised an insur- 
rection in the last week of December. They appointed a 
Provisional Government, they armed a portion of their 
number, and they took possession of Johannesburg and the 
heights commanding the town. They also summoned Dr. 
Jameson, promising him active assistance. They did not» 
however, render him any, but negotiated with President 
Kruger, who promised them reforms. It is probable that 
they were disunited and also influenced by Sir Hercules 
Robinson who arrived in Pretoria on January 2nd, and 
were also, it is hinted, in fear of a native rising. At 
all events, they did nothing but protect the town from dis- 
order and prepare for action, and when Dr. Jameson had 
surrendered, and Mr. Kruger showed himself merciful, and 
the town was threatened, they gave up their arms and 
became as before law-abiding citizens. They receive no 
credit either from Dr. Jameson, who says they deserted him, 
or the people of the Cape, who are furious at their “ pol- 
troonery,” or people at home, who like to see contracts 
kept. The precise truth of their conduct is not yet 
known, but it is clear that they muddled everything, that 
they had no efficient leader, and that they were not inclined 
for feats of despairing courage. For the present they are 
morally dead. 








Dr. Jameson during this period had been fighting hard. 
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He left Mafeking on December 29th with a little over five 
hundred troopers and six Maxim-guns, and marching with 
extraordinary rapidity, arrived at Krugersdorp, some fifteen 
miles from Johannesburg, on New Year’s Day. Here he 
found the Boers in position; but food being short and the 
horses exhausted, resolved to push through. He expected the 
Johannesburgers to attack the Boers in rear, and three times 
his troopers charged right up to enemies posted on the ridge 
in the teeth of a murderous fire. It was all useless, and the 
force retreated—still towards Johannesburg—by an upper read- 
The Boers, who were not exhausted, and who had received a 
train of munitions from Johannesburg, caught the invaders 
with ease, stopped them again, and inflicted further loss, bring- 
ing up the total of killed and wounded to a third of the whole 
body. Dr. Jameson still refused to yield; kut his men, worn 
out with overmarching, hunger, and thirty-six hours of battle, 
and with all their cartridges spent, hung out the white flag, 
and surrendered in a body. They have been fairly well treated, 
and have now been released, doubtless upon terms which have 
not as yet been defined in the telegrams. The Boers are full of 
praises for their gallantry; but there is as yet no explanation of 
the forced marches, or of the neglect to carry even one day’s 
extra supply of food. The march was a splendid feat, but 
one worthy of schoolboys rather than soldiers intent, as their 
leader believed, on an adventure which might alter the whole 
future of South Africa. 








The Boers come well out of this story. Their leaders were 
evidently well informed; they swarmed to Pretoria at the 
first signal, and they fought in the way they have always 
found successful. That is, like the Americans at Bunker’s 
Hill, they avoided the open, posted themselves behind rocks 
and other natural breastworks, and availed themselves of 
their skill as marksmen. They lost, in consequence, very few 
men—only five, it is said—and were never fatigued. They 
treated their prisoners well, and though it is reported they 
demanded severe measures, they yielded to Mr. Kruger’s 
orders, and at his bidding released them all. The whole story 
proves them to be excellent backwoodsmen, who, if allowed to 
choose their position, could hold their own against twice their 
number of regular soldiers. Their only defects appear to be 
overweening confidence in themselves, and great impatience 
of a campaign of any duration. They press their President, 
it is reported, to demand impossible terms, and do not appear 
to understand that as yet Great Britain has never put out 
her strength against them. As fighters, they are very like 
Pathans; and the best troops to attack them would be 
Goorkhas, who, if decently led, would never dream of ex- 
posing themselves unprotected to their terrible fire, but 
would carry their positions as the ‘‘sangars” on the road 
to Chitral were carried, by hill-paths. They are fine men, 
by no means all Dutch, many, like their General Joubert, 
being descendants of French Huguenots. 


The invasion of the Transvaal appears, temporarily, to 
have paralysed Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The suspicion that he 
knew of the plot, whether well or ill founded, is, of course, 
very strong; and as soon as the Home Government tele- 
graphed its disgust Mr. Rhodes tendered his resignation. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, as Governor, refused to accept it, as he 
was compelled to go himself to Pretoria; but the indignation 
among the Dutch electors of Cape Colony was excessive, and 
on the 6th inst. Mr. Rhodes, bowing before the storm, 
surrendered the Premiership to Sir Gordon Sprigg, who has 
been his active supporter, but who knew nothing of his designs. 
Mr. Rhodes has not lost his hold over the British Colonists, 
but the prestige of unbroken success departs from him, and 
he will hardly again become Dictator. The Afrikanders are 
bitterly incensed; and it is said that the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal demand his banishment from Africa, a condition which 
her Majesty’s Government, even if willing, have no power to 
concede. 


The special correspondents in America al! describe the 
situation there as still serious, the representative of the Times 
in particular affirming that “Jingoism is encamped in the 
White House.” They all, however, report that the American 
public desires some form of “arbitration,” a method of 
settlement to which the people are so accustomed in 
their domestic affairs that they think it applicable te 
any dispute whatever. We have stated our view of that 








subject elsewhere, and it is, in brief, that a Permanent Court 

of Arbitration is out of the question, but that arbitration on 
a basis like that suggested by Mr. Westlake is still possible, 
The language of the Eastern Press is still moderate or con. 
ciliatory, especially since this country was menaced by 
Germany, but, unfortunately, we hear little on this side of 
Western opinion, and it is the West which throws the masg 
vote. The President, to meet the deficiency of gold in the 
Treasnry, has invited subscriptions to a 4 per cent. gold loan 
of £20,000,000, but they do not come in fast. The European 
bankers are shy while any chance of war remains, and the 
American bankers want to get gold from Europe, not te 
deplete their own boards. 

On Wednesday the Government gave orders for the 
mobilisation of a flying squadron,—z.e., a force ready to act 
anywhere should emergency arise. The actual number of 
ships got ready was not large, but the powerful character of 
the vessels selected, and the quickness with which they were 
prepared, has given the nation proof of our naval strength, 
The squadron consists, to begin with, of two battleships of 
the ‘Royal Sovereign’ class,—the ‘ Revenge,’ and the ‘ Royal 
Oak.’ Each vessel is of about 14,150 tons, is capable of 
some 18 knots an hour, and carries four 67-ton guns, 
and plenty of quick-firing guns. Next come two first-class 
cruisers, the ‘Gibraltar’ and the ‘Theseus,’ also sister ships, 
Their tonnage is 7,000, their speed is over 19 knots, and they 
each carry two 22-ton guns, besides a formidable supply of 
quick-firing guns. Lastly, the squadron has attached to it the 
‘Hermione’ and the ‘ Charybdis,’ second-class cruisers, both 
ships being again of the same pattern. They are over 19 
knots in speed, and carry quick-firing guns. In may be noted 
in addition that the Channel Squadron, which has lately been 
reorganised, and is now in British ports ready for active 
service, consists of six of the most powerful battleships 
afloat. It includes the ‘Majestic’ and ‘ Magnificent,’ ships 
of 14,900 tons displacement ; the ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ ‘ Empress 
of India,’ ' Resolution,’ and ‘Repulse,’ ships of 14,150 tons 
displacement; and the cruisers ‘Blake’ and ‘ Blenheim,’ of 
9,000 tons displacement, besides smaller vessels. On Friday 
a further announcement was made to the effect that twelve 
or fifteen torpedo destroyers were also to be got ready 
immediately. 


Sir Edward Clarke has been making speeches to his con- 
stituents at Plymouth, in which he has declared himself 
favourable to some sort of mediation or arbitration as regards 
the boundary line between Venezuela and British Guiana, even 
though the question had to be reopened as to whether any of 
the country within the second Schomburgk line shall belong 
to Venezuela, though Lord Salisbury claimed it for Great 
Britain, and declined arbitration on all that portion of the 
disputed territory. Sir Edward is not very careful in his 
study of the foreign questions with which he deals, since he 
treated Lord Salisbury’s despatch in answer to Mr. Olney as a 
reply to President Cleveland’s Message, whereas it was written 
weeks before that Message to Congress was delivered; but on 
the whole, we think the general drift of his Tuesday’s speech 
was wise, though its proposals would require the modification 
or withdrawal of some of Lord Salisbury’s language. In uis 
Wednesday’s speech, Sir Edward Clarke expressed the hope 
that the House of Commons would not pay too much attention 
to foreign affairs during this Session, as he held it to be hardly 
the best Assembly for discussing them. He marked out for 
it only three great iegislative efforts,—the alleviation of the 
heavy pressure on agricuitural iand, the relief of voluntary 
schools, and a new Emptoyers’ Liability Bili. Sir Edward 
Clarke remains a pronounced Conservative; but now that 
he is no longer one of the iegal advisers of tha Crown, he 
is not exactly pedantic in his !oyaity to his leaders, thongn 
he supports cordially their general principies. 


While Mr John Redmond nas again this week struck the 
note that England's difficulty is lreland’s opportunity, and 
while an Irish audience has been cheering the Boers not for 
their self-restraint and prudence, but for their hostility ta 
this country, Mr. Macartney, one of the Irish Conservative 
minority, speaking in the Scotland Division of Liverpooi on 
Tuesday night, has been exhorting his countrymen to 
strengthen the hands of the Government, and not te attempt 
diverting the attention of the " man at the whee!” from his 
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responsible office, to the impatient cries of unsatisfied 
critics. Mr. Macartney admitted the very perplexing and 
difficult. character of the foreign questions which had 
arisen, but pointed out that a century ago England was 
beset by far greater difficulties, through which she was 
safely steered, and he questioned “whether, in the whole 
history of this country, there had ever been more re- 
markable testimony to the influence of this country ” than 
the Sultan’s piteous appeal to Lord Salisbury to unsay in 
public his distrust of the policy of the Turkish Government. 
Mr. Macartney also expressed his perfect confidence in Mr. 


country armed with Remingtons and Chassepots and 
“thoroughly drilled.” Next they discovered a great cave, 
carved out of a quartz mountain by a river,—“a superb 
underground palace, with columns, arches, and altars, ap- 
parently of whitest marble and of ornate and regular design.” 
Other interesting facts are noted,—the damage done to the 
camp by the frequent charges of the rhinoceroses, who ap- 
parently in that part of Africa are not in the least shy, and a 
new race of dwarfs only 5ft. high. We cannot find space 
for more of the details, but must notice the extraordinarily 
enthusiastic reception accorded by the meeting to the 





Chamberlain’s capacity as Colonial Secretary, and in Mr. 
Goschen’s courage and skill in raising the efficiency of our 
Navy. In short, he gave his influence as a North of Ireland 
representative to the present Government with a loyalty and 
cordiality which contrasts very effectively with the attitude 
of all the various sections of the Irish Home-rulers. 


Sir Julian Goldsmid, M.P. for South St. Pancras, and perhaps 
the ablest of the occasional Chairmen of Committees in the 
House of Commons, died on Tuesday at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-seven, when he had just been elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London, but, as we believe, 
before he had ever exercised his functions in that capacity. 
He had been seriously ill for some months from the malady 
which has now terminated his life. Sir Julian was avery ableas 
well as a very wealthy man, and was most effective in pushing 
forward business in the House when the regular Chairman of 
Committees, exhausted by his great exertions, was absent from 
his post. Sir Julian’s knowledge of the forms of the House, 
and his keen insight ints the various devices and the various 
personalities that boded mischief and waste of power to the 
Commons, was profound. He had, too, a very determined 
will, and a kind of grit, which could occasionaily display 
itself in grittiness. His large fortune (the settled part of 
which descends to Mr. Osmond Elim D’Avigdor, who is 
still a minor at Trinity College, Cambridge) placed very 
great resources in his hands, which were used freely both 
in the service of his Jewish fellow-countrymen and in 
forming remarkable coilections of paintings. He was a first- 
rate man of business till his health warned him that he could 
not safely draw too much on his great energies. Also he gave 
a good deal of time to the affairs of the London University, 
which showed its regard for him by making him its vice- 
chancellor on the retirement of Sir James Paget. He will be 
much missed in public life. 


The reports on the recruiting for the Army during 1895 are 
on the whole very satisfactory. About 35,000 of the 50,000 | 
men who presented themselves were accepted. Of the | 
remaining, nearly 15,000 were rejected by the medical officers. 
This does not mean, however, that all these men were hope- 
lessly unfit to fight, but rather that the medical tests were 
extraordinarily strict. The fact is, that the growing popn- 
larity of the Army as a profession allows the doctors to reject 
all applicants who are not up to a very high standard of 
physical well-being. In case, however, of any serious and 
immediate call on the Army, it would be quite possible to 
enlist all but a comparatively small proportion of the appli- 
cants. The truth is, that at a pinch we could get far more 
soldiers by voluntary enlistment than people imagine. They 
think of the war at the beginning of the century, when the 
population was a third of what itis now. If we were only to 
reject really useless men, were to take men of any age up to 
forty, and were to allow enlistment for three years, or to the 
close of hostilities, the number of men who would join the 
colours would astonish the nation. As regards the ages of 
the recruits of 1895, the following facts are given. Of those 
attested nearly half—7.c.,17,000—were between eighteen and 
nineteen years, about 11,000 between nineteen and twenty- 
one, 6,000 between twenty-one and twenty-three, and about 
3,000 between twenty-three and twenty-five. England and 
Wales supply the greater number of recruits. 


On Monday Dr. Donaidson Smith—an American traveller 
read a paper before the Geographical Society on his journey 
south through Somaliland to Lakes Rudolf and Stephanie 
and thence to the Tana River. Many interesting facts 


American Ambassador. Mr. Bayard acknowledged the way 
in which he had been greeted with real emotion. It is the one 
pleasant feature of the present situation as regards America 
that on neither side has the slightest private and personal 
ill-feeling been displayed. 


The Board of Trade returns for 1895 have been published 
daring the past week, and show that owing to the revival of 
trade in the second half of the year, the twelvemonth must 
on the whole be counted a prosperous one. Our exports have 
increased by over 8} millions sterling, and our imports by 
over 4} millions, though these figures do not include the 
December returns, which, owing to the revival belonging to 
the close of the year, are specially important. The Railway 
Traffic returns also give indications of the renewed pro- 
sperity. They show an advance of more than 1} millions over 
1894, or an advance of 4 per cent.,—the whole of the increase 
being, however, in the last six months of the year. The first 
quarter of 1895, indeed, showed a decline of 5 per cent. in the 
receipts. These figures, taken in conjunction with the 
Revenue returns, are undoubtedly very promising. There is 
practically no other country in the world at the present 
moment which can show both a large surplus and an 
expansion of trade. 


The deputation that waited upon the Lunacy Commission 
on Thursday, to press the point that Dr. Blandford’s certi- 
ficate of lunacy in Miss Lanchester’s case was not justifiable, 
did not gain much by their interview. It was, indeed, frankly 
admitted that Dr. Blandford’s certificate of lunacy was a mis- 
take; but the Commission entirely declined to prosecute him 
for giving it in bad faith. And we doubt whether the deputation 
will see their way to advising Miss Lanchester to bring an 
action for libel against Dr, Blandford. The truth is, that 
when a young lady takes a very novel and decided course 
that is absolutely opposed to the wishes of her immediate 
family, and also opposed to the general opinion of the com- 
munity in which she lives, a kindly doctor who wishes to save 
her from a fatal step, is only too likely to agree that she ig 
temporarily out of her mind, without being able to justify 
that view. Dr. Blandford had certainly no good ground 
to stand upon; but it would be a very unwise course to 
attempt to saddle him with a heavy penalty; and would set 
a great many more people against the indignation-mongers 
than could be got to condemn Dr. Blandford by any other 
means. At the meeting of two opposite currents of opinion, 
mistakes will be made which ought to be condemned and 
corrected with as little acrimony as possible. 


Mr. J. P. Wallis, a thoroughly learned constitutional 
lawyer, writes to yesterday’s Times to point out that the 
atmost penalty to which Dr. Jameson is liable under 
British law, is that incurred under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act of 1870 (33 and 34 Vic., cap. 90). Under that Act, 
sec. 1] makes it a misdemeanour punishable with fine or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, to prepare or fit out 
within her Majesty’s dominions, and without the leave of 
her Majesty, any naval or military expedition intended 
to proceed against the dominions of a friendly State. Of 
course Dr. Jameson was not in her Majesty’s service, as 
many have mistakenly assumed, and was not making war in 
her dominions. Thus he was not guilty of treason, nor is 
there any provision of the Treason Felony Acts which would 
be in any degree applicable to his case. In all probability he 
will escape with a fine or two years’ imprisonment for a very 
rash and culpable enterprise. But it is fortunate for the 
peace of South Africa that no more severe penalty can be 
inflicted on him. 
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emerged from the journey. To begin with, the travellers 
found the Abyssinian troops on the border of the Galla 
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TOPICS 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S POLICY. 


5 eee gravest difficulty of the hour is to discover 
accurately what the German Emperor really means. 
That he is exceedingly unfriendly to Great Britain in all 
public affairs has been patent to the Foreign Office for 
some time, and has been dimly perceptible even to the 
public in relation to Armenian affairs. It is William IT. 
more than Nicholas II. who has prevented Lord Salisbury 
from rescuing that unhappy people. His unfriendliness, 
however, does not of itself fully explain his present action 
in the Transvaal, for Germans, like Frenchmen, can be 
unfriendly without expressing unfriendliness in words ; and 
the only theory which does—which explains, that is, the 
whole of the known facts—seems to Englishmen, as sensible 
men of affairs, so wildly improbable that only positive 
written evidence would convince them of the truth. The 
theory is this. The German people not unnaturally are 
exceedingly vexed at the yearly departure of crowds 
of young men who, finding life on their sandy plains 
a little too hard, intend to lose themselves in the 
millions already populating the United States. They ask 
why Germany, like England, should not have some broad 
over-sea land in which they might settle, and, un- 
choked by a foreign population, build up gradually a new 
Germany. That is not an ignoble aspiration, or if it is, 
it does not lie in our mouths to say so, for it is 
what we have done already in America, Australia, and 
South Africa, and are doing now. Germans have, 
however, no territory to which they can emigrate with- 
gut accepting a foreign flag. Their natural colony, 
as we recently pointed out, is South Brazil, where they 
already form a great element in the fighting population, 
and where, if they conquered Uruguay in addition, they 
could form a magnificent State, fertile, healthy, and full 
of potential wealth. The United States, however, forbids 
this attempt; and she also forbids a descent on Cuba, 
which is said to have been seriously considered. France 
forbids the occupation of Morocco, which last year 
appeared to be an object of German interest—a fact 
which made the revolt at Melilla a matter of European 
importance—and everywhere else the road to a white 
man’s colony is barred by British occupation. There 
is, however, one weak place in the British armour—her 
half-defined authority in the Transvaal—and to this Ger- 
man attention has recently been eagerly turned by the 
great discoveries of gold. The Transvaal “ belongs” to a 
minute Teutonic people; it is full of gold ; its possession 
would carry that of the Orange Free State; the two 
together would maintain ten millions of German peasants, 
miners, and manufacturers; and the States could, if 
obtained, be even admitted not as Colonies, but as States of 
the German Empire. If Germany could only obtain them, 
her largest aspirations in the way of Colonial dominion 
would be realised at once. The German Emperor, full of 
visions and harassed by his own surplusage of energy, 
resolved to realise, so far as he could, the desires of his 
people. He opened negotiations with the Boers, he 
promised them protection and favour, he sounded the 
Portuguese, and then he waited his opportunity. It 
came last week. With a mad folly of which we can 
hardly write with patience, the English immigrants and 
some agents of the Chartered Company attempted a 
violent and needless revolution in the Transvaal, and 
were beaten back and disarmed by the minute armed 
oligarchy which legally owns the State. The Emperor, 
aware that Great Britain was hampered; by an American 
quarrel, believing that France would do anything for Egypt, 
und Russia for Constantinople, thought his hour had 
arrived, and so far as a telegram could do it, acknowledged 
the Boer Government as independent, and actually pre- 
pared, says the Times’ correspondent at Berlin—a man of 
most unusual information—to land marines at Delagoa 
Bay and march them to Pretoria,—thus, in fact, de- 
claring that England had no suzerainty over the 
Transvaal R»public. Had that pretension been admitted 
—had Britain, that is, agreed that Germans would do as 
well as Boers—complete dominion in the Transvaal would 
oon have been obtained. 


_ That, we repeat, is the only theory which fits all the 
facts, and the single reason for rejecting it is that it 
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assumes the German Emperor to have utterly mistaken the 
situation. Englishmen cannot believe his Majesty, impulsive 
and even rash as he may be, is capable of even imagining 
that Great Britain would yield up South Africa without a 
blow ; and if it came to blows, with what did he expect to 
conquer so large a region thousands of miles away? The 
Boers themselves are brave and determined men, but they 
are few, German officers would only spoil them for 
irregular warfare, and a British corps d’armée aided by the 
numerous British population would at once occupy the 
Transvaal. The Boers are a caste, not a nation; and once 
defeated in the field have no reserve of power. The 
German Army is the strongest and best organised in the 
world, but it could not get to Pretoria in the teeth of tha 
British fleet, or even into the Congo, if that frightful 
route were tried ; and what would the German Emperor 
with all his immense resources for war be able actually to 
do? The horse may be the noblest of animals, but it 
cannot kill a whale, and even the eagle is powerless while 
the whale keeps under water. Such an effort could not 
succeed, even if we were at war with America, while it 
would give new hope and new energy to every enemy of 
the new German State. Englishmen, therefore, whe 
perceive these facts almost by instinct, cannot believe 
that a man like the German Emperor, responsible fo 
millions, accustomed to great affairs, and specially familiax 
with the nature and limitations of sea-power, could fall 
into such a dangerous and transparent error. While, 
therefore, heartily approving the rapid arming of England 
which has already begun, and speciaily approving another 
large increase to the Navy, they prefer to believe that 
the German Emperor is for the present pleasing with war- 
like words a section of his people who have no idea of war, 


but who are gratified whenever they see Great Britain, as 


they think, humiliated; and who think that with so many 
enemies she is certain sooner or later to give way to pres- 
sure. Why they should be so unfriendly we cannot even 
conceive, unless indeed they are actuated by the greed 
for gain, which, as we show elsewhere, has of late broken 
out like a passion in the populations of Western Europe. 


But it is said by the pessimists there may be a secret 
European combination to despoil Great Britain while she 
is occupied with America, of which the Emperor is the 
soul; and what should we dothen? That is possible of 
course, as almost any complication of misfortunes is pos- 
sible to an individual, but statesmen must act on a calcu- 
lation of probabilities ; and where in this instance is the 
probability ? Why, for instance, should Austria attack 
us when, if we perished to-morrow, she could not acquire 
a sovereign or an acre? Or why should Russia waste 
strength on us when she could and would acquire Con- 
stantinople with ease during the confusion? Is it 
Italy, perhaps, that is to attack us, and so lose her only 
protector in the Mediterranean, getting nothing that 
she cares to conquer for her pains? Or is it France 
which, for the sake of Egypt, is to help Germany to a 
mighty triumph, during which her two lost provinces, 
having shared in German victories and German dangers, 
would be lost to France even in sympathy, the new 
comradeship driving out the old affection? Statesmen 
would not indulge such dreams, even if they did not 
know that, if it came to a contest of bribes, Great Britain 
has much to offer, and that if she offered anything, the 
allies she purchased would be certain that she would 
make her promises good. The nations of the world are 
quite malicious enough to stand by and exult while 
England and Germany pummel each other, and so grow 
gradually weaker; but they are not so foolish as to join 
in the fray merely for the sake of gratifying a jealousy 
which would be appeased, without fighting, by the mere 
spectacle of the conflict. They would want pay for exerting 
themselves. Weare unable to believe that the German 
Emperor has made any alliances of the kind, and are 
utterly unable to conceive, even if he desires South Africa, 
on what he rests his hope that he will be able to obtair 
it. And yet, if he has no such hope, what can have 
induced a Sovereign who controls some of the most ex: 
perienced diplomatists in Europe, to make for no reason 
an enemy of such a State as Great Britain ? This country 
was, on the whole, distinctly friendly to him and his 
people as against any Power in the world, and he has 
deliberately, and after consultation with his Paladins, 
thrown that friendship away. It will never be recovered ; 
for Englishmen, though not vindictive, are swift in re- 
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an emergency, to work twenty-five hoursa day. The praise 
he really deserves is for doing that hard work well, and 
showing that one British Minister, at least, has a little 
bone in his mental constitution. The country has been so 
wearied ‘by flabby Administrators that it welcomes any 
exhibition of nerve and decision with even undue delight, 
and will leave Mr. Chamberlain « free hand in the further 
negotiations which must be carried through with Pretoria. 
They will be both delicate and difficult, for not only has 
Germany ‘displayed an amazing spirit of unfriendliness, 
but the Boers themselves will be disposed to utilise the 


blunders of British immigrants and the audacities of the 


Chartered Company’s agents, in support of unreasonable 
demands of their own. They cannot be declared abso- 
lutely independent, nor can they be permitted to tear up 
the treaty under which the pre-emption of Delagoa Bay 
rests with the British Government. Other concessions, 
particularly one as to an indemnity for expenses, may 
be made, but as regards those two demands the nation can 
only reply, as gravely and quietly as possible, “Non 
possumus.” 





THE VENEZUELAN QUARREL. 


EN gsesieaprk the first object in every Englishman’s 

mind since he heard of the danger of war with the 
United States, has been how to avoid it without showing 
so much of what might seem to the Americans to be fear 
of them, as really to promote it. So far as we know, 
there has not been an Englishman anywhere who has 
not regarded the sort of steps which war with the 
United States would involve, with a sort of horror and 
dismay. For Venezuelan territory there has never been 
the vestige of anything like greed. We are about as 
capable of desiring an extension of territory in South 
Awerica as we are of coveting the feeding-ground of those 
horrible lobsters on the desolate rock in the Atlantic 
which is called, like one of the richest of our West Indian 
Islands, Trinidad. All we have cared for is not to run 
away from a clear duty, the duty of holding fast by our 
responsibility for the good government of a certain 
number of British settlers who have planted themselves 
in British Guiana in reliance on the freedom which a 
British Government ensures. Beyond that, we believe 
that our only feeling in relation to the danger which 
President Cleveland so suddenly sprang on us, has been a 
positive dread of the detestable necessity of bombarding 
great cities of our own kith and kin, and sweeping away 
a civilisation which represents what is at least nearer to 
our own ideal than that of any other people on the face 
of the earth. So far as ambition goes, we do not believe 
that the motive has in this case so much as existed in any 
English breast. We were astounded at the war-passion 
which showed itself in the United States, and utterly 
unable to understand it. The nearest approach to any 
feeling of a bellicose nature on this side of the Atlantic 
has been a grim feeling that if we were to display any 
reluctance to accept so noisy a challenge, we should be 
twice as likely to have to fight, as we should be if we faced 
the matter boldly and displayed a firm determination not 
to shrink from the unexpected blow of our opponents. 
Beyond that feeling, we believe that the war-feeling here 
has simply not existed. We have regarded with simple 
loathing the proposal to sweep American commerce from 
the seas, and to desolate the great American cities in 
which every second name is a name familiar to our ears 
and often dear to our hearts. The only feeling here has 
been, ‘How can we by any possibility avoid this war 
without doing what, to the excitable imaginations of the 
Yankees, will be regarded as proof positive that we are 
in a blue panic at the mere prospect which their big words 
have caused ?’ 


To our minds by far the best prospect of peace would be 
the evidence that the United States in any respect share our 
feeling, and would be at all inclined to accept any one 
of the various suggestions of which Professor Westlake’s 
seems to us much the most hopeful and most just. The 
main idea of that suggestion is to admit discussion or even 
arbitration on both sides wherever the territory really in 
dispute is unsettled, but on both sides to stick to the duty 
of governing any settled territory in the doubtful region, 
which has been settled on the strength of the belief that 
it really belonged to either of the disputants. The great 
advantage of that solution is that it follows the guidance 


of the feeling of duty. It cannot matter one button to the 
United Kingdom if the State of Venezuela does really 
gain a new bit of desolate territory, even though there be 
plenty of gold under the surface of the earth there. If it 
seems to be reasonable that Spanish-America should mine 
the gold, and that British subjects should not mine it, by all 
means let the Spanish-Americans have it, and set to work 
to extract the shining ore with all their heart in their task. 
But it is quite different when a settlement has been formed 
by British subjects er by Venezuelan subjects in the faith 
that they will be under the protection of a Government 
which they know and understand, and not under one which 
they regard as alien, and to the principles of which they are 
not accustomed. Let neither of the disputants abandon 
settlements formed in the confidence that they were really 
well within their own lines ; but let both admit any fair arbi. 
tration that does not involve the desertion of fellow-citizons 
who had confidently believed that they were well within the 
area of their own territory. Even if Venezuela gains more 
auriferous territory than Great Britain, so long as that 
territory is as yet unsettled by British subjects, we shall 
not grudge it to them. All we desire is not to squabble 
for the Schomburgk line or any other abstract line, but to 
keep fast hold of genuinely British settlements, and to 
leave to Venezuela genuinely Spanish-American settle- 
ments. The essence of Professor Westlake’s suggestion 
is,—Do not let us be tenacious as to any ideal boundary- 
line, whether it be right or wrong, so long as we do not 
give up settlements which would never have been settled 
at all, except on the belief that the British flag was flying 
over it. Let us not reject arbitration even within the 
Schomburgk line, so long as we have no positive obliga- 
tion to govern the settlers within it on British principles. 
But even outside the Schomburgk line, let us claim that 
duty for clearly British settlements, and admit it even 
within that line for clearly Spanish-American settlements, 
if such there be. 

That seems to us the kind of compromise to which we 
might with perfect honour agree, and which would be 
founded, moreover, on a clear and visible practical 
principle for which it is quite worth while to contend. On 
the other hand, those proposals which involve great 
extensions of the Commission, and the meeting of con- 
siderable numbers of British and American nominees on 
the same Commission to squabble over any doubtful 
historical evidence, look to us very unlikely to issue in 
any pacific agreement. It will be far easier to say which 
are, in the main, settlements founded in the belief that 
the United Kingdom or Venezuela was the Sovereign 
Power, than it would be to say whether, according to the 
best evidence, the boundary-line went this way or that. 
So much doubt has been thrown on tlie abstract right of 
the second Schomburgk line, that we do not think we could 
possibly insist on sticking to that. But we could insist 
on the duty of leaving to Venezuela settlements founded 
in the clear belief that they were on Venezuelan soil and 
subject to Venezuelan law, and holding fast for ourselves 
the settlements founded in the clear belief that they were 
on British soil and subject to British law. And for the 
rest of the borderland as yet unclaimed and not settled at 
all, let us leave it willingly to some impartial arbitrator, and 
not be litigious or greedy if the decision goes against us. 
That seems to us to be both equity and common sense, and 
much more likely to recommend itself to both disputants 
than any decision founded chiefly on very dubious his- 
torical evidence. If the United States are really not 
intent on fighting for the sake of fighting,—(which we 
fear they were when the outburst of war-feeling in the 
West reached this country),—they will accept this pro- 
posal or something like it; and if they are intent on 
fighting for the sake of fighting, then of course they cau 
have their wish, for we shall have to fight, quite against 
our own will, but not the less formidably for that. In the 
meantime let us avoid, so far as we can, large Com- 
missions in which a considerable number of contentious- 
minded persons are assembled together to dispute over the 
validity of rather questionable evidence. And above all, 
let us not agree to so far-reaching and dubious a proposal 
as a common Court of Arbitration for all kinds of quarrels, 
—a Court which might be disliked as unmanageable by 
many of the most pacific men on both sides of the 
Atlantic,—indeed, as far too doubtful and far-reaching a 
remedy for the present very limited dispute. 
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are.so greedy and so aggressive, that until we have had a 
good beating there will be no bearing us, we cannot con- 
ceive. On the ‘ Alabama’ controversy they got, and knew 
that they got, far the best of the issue. More recently, in 
the Behring Sea question, even when the arbitration 
went in our favour, we waited very quietly when Congress 
declined to appropriate the money due by way of com- 
pensation to British subjects who had been wronged. 
And we do not know that as between us and the United 
States there has been a single question on which we have 
shown an aggressive spirit since the war of 1812. It is 
true enough that in India, in Africa, and perhaps else- 
where, we may have been pushing and seemed to be 
aggressive. But in the United States we have never been 
either the one or the other. Indeed, there we leave all 
the pushingness and all the aggressiveness to the in- 
heritors of our nature and our temperament, and have 
perhaps rather liked to see what fond parents call “ the 
spirit,” and what impartial outsiders call the disagreeable 
forwardness, of the young people who are our descendants. 
The thing we desire in America is peace, but peace founded 
on mutual respect, and not on any selfish dread of the 
consequences of war. 





SELF-COMPENSATING PERILS. 

S the danger greater or less than it was when Mr. Cleve- 
land first launched his thunderbolt a monthago? We 
should say that it was distinctly less, and that for the very 
curious reason that so many fresh causes of public danger 
have since appeared, and after some strange fashion, have 
seemed to neutralise each other. We have all been saying 
for some years back that the great number of mighty arma- 
ments has tended rather to prevent than to cause a great 
explosion, that, in fact, it is harder to spill an absolutely 
full bottle than a bottle not quite so full. And we are in- 
clined to think that the same may be true of an overcharged 
atmosphere of storm. The great number of quarrels 
which seem to bode ruin to the nations of the earth, 
warn us all of the awful anarchy which may follow the 
breaking out of strife, and so restrain rather than 
precipitate the great crisis. A month ago everybody was 
saying that the United States were full of red-hot passions, 
and that we could hardly avoid accepting their unprovoked 
and offensive challenge. But even then the imminence of 
anarchy in the East held us back, and the desire to keep 
ready for the break up of the Turkish Empire, rendered us 
more and more reluctant to tie our hands by a useless and 
unnecessary war between England and the United States. 
But then a new source of danger suddenly appeared, 
and instead of bringing ona conflict, rather tended in both 
the hemispheres to self-restraint and peace. There came 
the little premature explosion in the Transvaal, and the 
threatening message from the German Emperor to Presi- 
dent Kruger, which seemed to multiply the inflammable 
material till an explosion was all but inevitable. But 
again the very imminence of the danger became almost 
a new security for peace. The bellicose American thinkers, 
instead of exulting in the new chance of overwhelming 
England, were more or less aghast at the increasing peril. 
It was all very well for them to chastise the over-arrogant 
kinsmen at home, they seemed to say; but to hear a little 
German bantam-cock crowing in exaetly the same strain, 
was rather more than they bargained for. Is not “ blood 
thicker than water”? Might it not be desirable to find 
some way out of the quarrel, and to postpone the tussle 
till there was less danger of impertinent intervention from 
this alien quarter? So far as we can judge, the irritability in 
the United States distinctly lessened asthe new peril loomed 
larger. Certainly at home the resentment with the warlike 
Yankees softened as resentment with the impatient German 
Sovereign grew. People said, ‘Let us find a mediator 
with the United States, and keep our Navy free to make 
Germany feel the risk she is so insolently running. After 
all, those fine quarrelsome fellows across the Atlantic are 
our own children, and we are more than half proud of 
their pluck. Let us make it up with them, and 
let the Germans have it if they are so eager for it.’ 
But then, as the danger of a separate quarrel with 
Germany grew, the fancy of the Germans for trying 
the issue off their own bat diminished. They argued 
that if they were to plunge into this great mael- 
strom, there might be some very dangerous and un- 
tested eddies at work that would carry them away. They 
would need the aid of France, and France would hardly 








be likely to give them that aid, except at a price that 
would shear them of all their newly gained glories. 
Would not the only bribe that France would be likely to 
accept be the lost provinces? And would not it be rather 
short-sighted to risk them for any speculative gain in distant 
Colonies,—Colonies for the safe grasp of which they might 
not be prepared. Therefore, eager as the Germans were to 
pour forth their indignation against us for the richness and 
prosperity of our Colonies, while the overspill of the 
teeming German population has to pour itself into alien 
States like the great American Republic, or Argentina in 
the South, they began to hesitate as they came to realise 
that by crowing too soon they might be endangering their 
hold of those very sweet little fragments of France which 
they had snapped up nearly a generation ago, and had not 
yet quite sufficiently devoured and digested. 

Even in the very limited compass of the Transvaal 
quarrel itself, there has been something of the same 
cross-beating of the waves and currents. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s prompt and decided action made it clear even 
to President Kruger’s crafty eyes that he might very 
easily go farther and fare worse. He was flattered, of 
course, by the very opportune diversion in his favour 
which the German Emperor’s message seemed to create. 
But when his “ reins in the night season ”’ summoned him to 
meditate on the advantages and disadvantages of welcoming 
that intervention, it is evident that he felt its perils more 
keenly than its benefits. He made haste to agree with his 
adversary quickly while he was in the way with him, 
handed over his prisoners to the High Commissioner at 
the Cape, and replied politely, but with extreme caution, 
to the Imperial tender of felicitation and help. He was 
not at all disposed to exchange so moderate and easygoing 
a suzerain as Queen Victoria for the master of so many 
legions as the Emperor William, especially perhaps when 
he considered the despotic bias which that eager monarch 
has lately exhibited towards the talkative Socialists of his 
own land. The shrewd and hesitating spirit which has 
lately possessed almost all the European Powers, when 
they have counted up the hopes and the fears that a great 
explosion might bring to maturity, certainly showed itself 
in the policy of the cool old Dutch burgher when he 
counted the fairy gold which the brilliant and august 
young Emperor was offering to pour into his lap, and 
balanced it against the solid metal of British gold which 
purchases so much, and is so certain not to vanish away 
under your very eyes. 

On the whole, we think we may safely conclude that even 
as troubles thicken, they do not thicken without to some 
extent neutralising each other. We are not out of the wood 
by any means. But we are disposed to think that every 
fresh complication has rather attenuated some of the 
worst dangers of previous complications, while it may have 
increased others. We have plenty of anxieties upon us; 
but after all the thickening of the plot bas not added to 
the danger, even if it has not very sensibly decreased it. 
The substantial reality of our naval power is counting for 
more and more every day; while the dangers which 
threaten us, even if they do not grow more shadowy, at 
least show more tendency to counteract each other. Mr. 
Goschen’s flotilla for Delagoa Bay produces its impression 
even on those who have been so lavish of their unfriendly 
messages. And whocan say that the unfriendly messages 
have worked as powerfully as they were intended to work ? 
Nor has the thickening of the plot been quite without its 
wholesome influence on ourselves. We have certainly 
cooled down in relation to challenges which at first roused 
in us too much ire; and we even venture to hope that our 
acute anxieties for ourselves have rather quickened than 
reduced those anxieties for others which show themselves 
by pressing on our Foreign Minister the duty of seizing, 
even if far too tardily, any opportunity of putting an end 
to the anarchy in the nearer East, and arresting the ex- 
termination or the violent conversion to Mahommedanism 
of a wretched and betrayed people. 





A PEACEFUL PROSPECT. 


bg ee: seems eternally destined to be on the other 

side,—to be in a condition contrary to the rest of the 
world. When things elsewhere are peaceful, Ireland 
is full of “excursions and alarms.” The moment, how- 
ever, that the prospect in the rest of the world grows dark 
and lowering, Ireland becomes quiet, prosperous, and at 
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rest. This is the case at the present moment. From 
Africa, Europe, and America come rumours of danger 
and unrest. From Ireland the reports are of calm and 
steady progress. Let any one who doubts that this is so 
read the report on the present condition of [reland, 
published in the Times of Monday last. It is a record of 
peace and plenty, and shows that the present condition of 
the island is most satisfactory from every point of view, 
not only political and moral, but also economic. The 
political and moral calm displayed by the Irish is most 
remarkable. That Ireland is politically at rest is shown 
by the extraordinary indifference with which the country 
has regarded, and apparently will continue to regard, 
the squabbles of the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites, 
Healyites and Dillonites. A year or two ago the 
triangular duel would have thrown all Ireland into 
confusion. As it is, the torrents of strong language 
and abuse at large poured forth from the Press and the 
platform seem to affect nobody seriously, and indeed 
hardly to interest them. In spite of Mr. Redmond’s 
feverish, nay frantic, efforts to flog up a little enthusiasm 
and to make capital for his party, the Irish people remain 
as indifferent and phlegmatic as if they were “a crew of 
reptile-hearted Saxons,” and had put on “the iceberg 
-hearts and rhinoceros hides” of “the cowardly oppressors 
-of Erin.” A few years ago the possibility of war with 
America would have roused an extraordinary amount of 
Fenian enthusiasm in Ireland, and we should have seen 
our difficulties with the Boers and the German Empire 
raising all sorts of wild hopes in the minds of Irishmen. As 
it is the country seems almost indifferent, and a few cheers 
for the Boers at a meeting at Wexford is about all that is 
reported by newspapers eager to create a new sensation 
and to enlarge their circulation by an anti-Saxon ferment. 
That Me is at this moment in a state of political 
quiescence, is an unquestionable fact. Whether this con- 
dition will continue of course remains to be seen, but 
at present it is the central fact of the situation. The 
moral calm of Ireland is no less remarkable. Never 
was the odiwm theologicum less pronounced. Though 


‘the Education controversy touches so many burning 


questions, it has been on the whole discussed with the 
utmost propriety on both sides. Protestants have 
written about it without hinting that we were going back 


ito the days of James II., while Roman Catholics have for 


once forgotten to rake up the old grievances or to talk as 
if the Penal Laws were still in full force. Still more im- 
portant is the improved temper shown towards each other 
by the different classes of society in Ireland. Not only is 


rent being paid, but there are few or no signs of that 


extreme bitterness which so lately held an evil sway in 
Ireland. 

If we look at the statistical side of the subject, we 
shall find equally favourable omens. To begin with, the 
farmers are prosperous. last year was for them a very 
good one, from the point of view both of prices and of crops. 
That the good effects of the improvement in agriculture 


-have not stopped at the farming class is shown by the 


-Poor-law returns. The figures as to paupers in Eng- 
land unfortunately show an increase, but the reverse is 
true in Ireland. There we actually have a decrease of 
pauperism at the close of the year. And not only have 
rent and the instalments due under the various Purchase 
Acts been well and punctually paid,—there are signs that 
the Irish farmers are beginning to show more enterprise 
and activity in their work, perhaps because they are 
-thinking so much less about politics; and especially on 
the farms where the tenants have become owners, sub- 
ject to the payment of yearly sums under the Purchase 
-Acts. In other words, the magic of a freehold tenure 
is beginning to have its effect. Perhaps, however, the 
most interesting of all the new and healthier signs are 
those connected with the spread of the co-operative move- 
ment, especially in connection with agriculture. The 
farmers even of quite remote districts in the South 
aud West have, in many cases, literally flung themselves 
into the co-operative movement. A couple of years ago 
Ireland was the despair of the co-operators, now it is 
their boast. Not only has the movement connected with 
the creameries been spreading, but co-operative societies 
for enabling members to purchase jointly their seeds, 
manures, feeding stuffs, and other agricultural requisites 
have been started. How considerable must be the effect 
of this movement may be judged from the following facts. 


A saving of at least £6,000 has been effected in the purchase 
of artificial manures alone, and even those who are not 
members have derived advantage from the effect of the 
competition upon local dealers. “ Members,” adds a writer 
in the Times, “had an additional gain in the guarantee 
of good quality which analysts secured to the smallest 
purchaser.” The following facts as to the co-operative 
societies are also well worth notice. ‘It is estimated that 
the sales of the Co-operative Dairy Societies, as the 
Creameries are called, will amount to £20,000 this year, 
The purchases of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
in non-dairying districts £5,000; and the turnover of the 
Irish Co-operative Agency Society £80,000. . The quality 
of the butter is attested not only by the prices obtained, 
but by the number of prizes won at Islington, Chester, 
and several other places. The number of societies has in- 
creased from sixty-seven on March 31st last to eighty- 
seven at the present date.” Very interesting, too, is the 
prospect offered by the establishment of what are virtually 
Land banks. Four credit societies, we are told, have been 
established at Doneraile, County Cork, Johnstown, and 
Urlingford, County Kilkenny, and Kyle, County Tip. 
perary. Their object is to get rid of the extortion of the 
“‘gombeen ” man, and make advances on moderate terms. 
Clearly co-operation has a very great future in Ireland. 
That its effect on the population will be a steadying one 
we do not doubt for a moment. We will not weary our 
readers with the statistics of the Land Commission or of 
the Board of Works, except to say that the latter body 
has been able in the past year to do a great deal towards 
the development of the country, and that its work in the 
matter of light railways, piers, and other improvements 
is most popular. A word, however, must be said as to 
the increased traffic returns on the railways. These, like 
the additions to the sums in the Savings-bank, are an 
unquestionable sign of additional prosperity. Almost all 
the lines show an improvement, and in some cases a very 
large one. That this improvement is not achieved at too 
great a sacrifice seems clear from the dividends. The 
Great Northern has paid 6} per cent. on the Ordinary 
stock, the Belfast and Northern Counties 4} per cent., 
Belfast and County Down 6} per cent., Midland Great 
Western 43 per cent., Dublin and Wicklow 2} per cent., 
Great Southern and Western 33 per cent., Cork, Bandon, 
and South Coast, 3} per cent. Some of these lines, it is 
stated, were at a very low ebb some few years ago. 

It must not be supposed that because the condition of 
Ireland is so promising that therefore there is nothing 
more to be done but to fold our hands and be happy. To 
do that would be the greatest of crimes and follies. 
Though much has been done, still more remains to be 
achieved, and the duty of the Unionists is not to let 
things alone, but to take occasion by the hand, and make 
the base of Ireland’s prosperity broader yet. A pleasant 
and bright little fame of improvement has sprung up on 
the Irish hearth. Still, any chance wind might blow it 
out. It is then for England to nurse and foster that 
flame till all risk of its being extinguished or dying 
away isremoved. To do this, we must press on in our 
remedial policy. That policy is twofold, though both 
branches of it aim at the same result,—the improvement 
of Ireland. The first branch aims at satisfying the 
majority of the Irish people and making them feel con- 
tented. At present the majority in Ireland suffer under the 
belief that they are a disconsidered body of men. They 
must be disabused of this idea. One of the chief ways 
of doing this is to get on really good terms with the Irish 
Roman Catholic Church. If they cease feeling discon- 
sidered, Ireland as a whole will soon cease to feel discon- 
sidered also. Now, the best way, and indeed the only 
way, to make the Irish Roman Catholic Church feel 
that they are not a disconsidered body, is to give them 
what they want in the way of education, and especially 
of University education. Give the Church the considera- 
tion and prestige which comes from having the control 
of a well-endowed University with the fullest power of 
granting degrees, and England will find in the Irish 
hierarchy a very nominal enemy, if an enemy at all. The 
other branch of the Unionist policy is the pressing on 
of physical remedial measures, such as the conversion of 
the tenant into a freeholder, and the development of the 
country by judicious public improvements, such as are 
afforded by drainage schemes and light railways. Even 





in the hour of foreign difficulty England must not forget 
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to carry on in Ireland a policy which has done much 
already, and which, if insisted on, will do more, towards 
providing a solution of the Irish problem. 





THE NEW FORM OF INTERNATIONAL GREED. 


OY of the worst and most dangerous features in the 
international relations of the present day, is the 
development of a new kind of greed. Greed, it must be 
admitted, has always played a great part in international 
politics, has influenced Kings and excited peoples, but till 
lately it has been almost entirely greed for territory. 
There have been efforts, especially among Englishmen, to 
obtain trade by war, and the long period of hostility 
between ourselves and Spain was caused not only by fear 
of the Spanish ambition to found a world-wide monarchy 
—in which, had the despatch of the Armada ended in the 
conquest of England, Philip II. might have succeeded— 
but by a craving desire to wrest from Spain her 
monopoly of the gold and silver mines of the New 
World. The buccaneers of Elizabeth’s time, and of 
James I., hated Spain alike for her creed and for her 
cruelty, but they hungered for gold too, as Raleigh, for 
example, confessed. Still, the great material object of 
war was territory, dominion, wider expanses of populated 
and taxable land. Philip IL, Louis XIV., our own 
Whig oligarchy, Frederick the Great, Napoleon I, all 
wanted provinces, and obtained them, temporarily at 
all events, by the sword. France, for instance, fought 
us in America and India with that object first of 
all, and a successful treaty was always one which 
handed over provinces or “ possessions.” In 1815, for 
example, the Kings and diplomatists who redistributed 
Europe, all spoke of the cession or acquisition of so many 
“souls” as a sort of common denominator. It was a 
bad kind of greed, but it had this advantage,—that it 
was in a way calculable, and had limits. States- 
men knew fairly well what other statesmen wanted, and 
could make alliances and combinations accordingly. It 
was certain, for example, that Britain wauted no land 
upon the Continent, that France cared only or mainly for 
land which touched her frontier, that Prussia did not 
desire possessions out of Germany. The alarming element 
of vagueness was absent from the ambition of the nations. 

At present the land-hunger has receded almost out of 
politicians’ sight, superseded, as it were, by a newer and 
more dangerous greed. France, it is true, took Savoy 
and Nice from their owners; Germany, Alsace-Lorraine ; 
Austria, Bosnia and Herzegovina ; and there are provinces, 
and even kingdoms, like Servia and Bulgaria, which are 
objects of incessant intrigue; but the nations-are more 
excited by the desire for actual wealth. As the 
root of Socialism is the thirst of the poor for more 
irobesogg comfort, better food, better lodging, and more 
eisure, so the root of international jealousy is the 
thirst for a larger national fortune, to be rid of a 
general poverty which diminishes too slowly for the 
increase in the general sense of wants, a sense produced 
in the main by advancing intelligence. The peoples 
are eagerly scanning the roads to wealth, and find them 
not in industry and reduced taxation, but in tropical 
possessions, in foreign trade, in the immense businesses 
based upon “ concessions,” that is, in reality, upon mining 
rights, State contracts, and monopolies of all descriptions. 
The Governments are urged to “divide Africa,” to found 
colonies like German East Africa, to conquer kingdoms 
like Madagascar, to secure “treaty rights” over pro- 
fitable trades, even to use their political strength to 
secure bargains like the supply of rails to China, or the 
monopoly of mineral oil in Russia, or the supply of some 
single article like tobacco to the people of Turkey. The 
home market is guarded as if it were a property, and 
the intrusion of foreigners into the colonial market 
rouses against them the kind of feeling with which 
the buccaneers were once regarded in Spain. France 
is one of the greatest States in the world, but its 
Government was lately threatened with overthrow, because 
the Administration of Algeria: had granted a monopoly 
of some phosphates to a British Company. Nay, the 
popular cry went even further, and, as we reported last 
week, the French colonists of Tonquin were denounced as 
traitors because they ventured to request permission to 


pected of seeking gain, and half the Continent believes at 
this moment that English interference for the Armenians 
is dictated by a hope of obtaining specially profitable trades 
in Turkey, or, perhaps, of discovering another auriferous 
region in Armenia. In particular the thirst for gold 
in its concrete and tangible shape has broken out 
everywhere almost as strongly as it broke out in the 
sixteenth century among Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Elizabethan Englishmen. Mines, it is believed, on the 
Continent, are the swiftest, perhaps the largest, of all 
wealth producers, and not to possess them is to be poor. 
One great cause of the sudden exaltation of the jealous 
hatred of Great Britain is a belief that we have been sud- 
denly enriched by new discoveries of mines yielding not 
only precious metals but even diamonds and rubies, 
shares in which have recently excited a mania of specula- 
tion in Paris, Vienna,and Berlin. Look, say the hungry 
Continentals, at the wealth those selfish English are 
obtaining in Australia, South Africa, British Columbia, 
and British Guiana, digging it out of the very ground. 
Why should those insolent islanders, with no conscription, 
have all that, and we nothing except what we can make 
by tilling exhausted soils, or competing with all the world 
for the sale of our still very feeble manufactures? We 
will have some of the really fat things, if we have to 
fight for them. The French have been persevering 
in Madagascar because they expect to find gold. The 
Germans are eager for the independence of the Transvaal 
because it is a vast gold region, which may ulti- 
mately, they fancy, fall to them. Even the Japanese 
have been lured to Formosa by hopes, probably well 
founded, that the island may be found to be one 
of the “ metalliferous patches” of the world. There is 
@ positive frenzy of greed developed in the active nations 
which lends heat and purpose to every accusation against 
England, and we ourselves are not innocent in the matter. 
Most of our mines came to us long before the thirst for 
mining began, but though it is culturable territory 
that we have first of all sought in South Africa, our 
necessity being emigration, there can be no doubt that the 
search for gold has influenced both our policy and our 
colonisation. It has not influenced our Government much, 
or we should never have invested the Boers with property 
rights in the Transvaal, or given up so easily our claim to 
Madagascar; but it has influenced financiers, traders, and 
the hosts of adventurers who have followed upon their 
footsteps. Lobengula was a horrid savage who at last 
took to murdering our people; but if his dominion had 
been merely prairie, we suspect he would have been reign- 
ing still. The Americans, who are like us in temperament, 
except that they are sensitive, have no foreign territories 
to exploit; but they would themselves admit that one 
key to their internal politics is the desire, rising to a 
furious passion among the governing men of their silver- 
yielding States, to raise the price of that metal to its 
ancient level. It is the greed of multitudes, not an 
financial necessity, which has given the “ Silverites ” suc 

a position in the Senate that no tax Bill can be passed 
which does not in some way favour their views, and that 
no proposal for a single gold standard can obtain so much 
as a fair hearing. 

We do not know that it is of any particular use to 
moralise upon this outbreak of international greediness, 
which is only remarkable because it has seized upon such 
vast populations at once. The world has known the 
symptoms of the gold-fever for many hundred years, and 
has agreed to treat the gold-thirst as a feature in human 
nature rather than an aberration. If gold has been 
found near a city, no one will remain at work; even 
military discipline is shaken, and no force short of mili- 
tary law, which has death for its ultimate sanction, wilt 
keep employés faithful to their duty. Nations are but 
collections of individuals, and we do not wonder, therefore, 
at France and Germany, and even America, regarding 
British success in gold-finding with envious or angry eyes. 
Our object is rather to point out to our countrymen that this 
is the fact, and to bid them remember that they cannot run 
so hard as they have recently been doing in this race for 
wealth, without stirring up bitter animosities. Most of 
those animosities are unjust, for we have but utilised our 
own property, as we are bound to do, and in no case have 
we excluded any other European nationality; but still 
they exist, and must be reckoned with. When they lead 





buy goods out of France. Of course, with the popular 
temper in such a state, any nation which is active is sus- 





our rivals to oppress and threaten us, those rivals must 
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of course be resisted, and if necessary, defied; but we 
shall do well to remember that prosperity and success 
involve certain duties, one of which is to suffer 
others to be prosperous, too, and another is to abstain 
from boasting, as if it were a great virtue to get 
rich, The English people have behaved with singular 
magnanimity as regards Madagascar, and one or two 
other transactions, notably the dispute with Germany 
over the passage northward through the Congo State; 
but still there is plenty of need for them to remember 
that nations, like individuals, may blunder out of a hurry 
to be rich; and that if a little moderation is good for all 
men, it is best of all for those whe habitually win. Con- 
sidering what human beings are, and how poor the majority 
feel, can we, as honest thinkers, wonder that now and 
again the unparalleled British success should evoke a 
chorus of angry expletives from lookers-on ? 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF OLD CATHOLICISM. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the Old Catholic movement 
on the Continent was exciting a good deal of interest 
in England. It seemed to have great possibilities before 
it. They were only possibilities indeed, and possibilities 
which at that time there were no means of gauging with 
any accuracy. Still they were possibilities. No one knew 
what amount and strength of feeling inside the Roman 
Catholic Church the authors of the movement represented. 
The Old Catholics might be the advanced guard of an army 
of seceders which would drain the Church of its best 
members, and be strong enough to negotiate on something 
like equal terms with those they had left behind. Orthey 
might stand for no one but themselves, the few faithful 
among the many faithless, a minority of the minority 
which even in the Vatican Council had opposed the 
Vatican decree. What has the quarter of a century since 
1870 done to determine which of these views of the Old 
Catholic future came the nearest to the truth ? 

A correspondent of the Guardian has undertaken to 
answer this question. He claims to have been the first 
to bring before the English public the start of the move- 
ment, and he has evidently watched its fortunes with 
interest and sympathy. We shall not, therefore, be doing 
the Old Catholics any injustice if we take the facts and 
figures of their growth or decline from this source. The 
Guardian correspondent is perfectly frank as regards the 
relative numbers of the Old Catholics now and at the 
beginning of their separate existence. “That the German 
movement,” he says, ‘“ has not fulfilled its early promise, is 
too evident...... The thousands of whom we heard much 
on paper in 1870-72 have mostly withdrawn their hands 
from the plough, and have settled down nominally as 
Vaticanists, really as indifferents. ..... In the kindred 
Swiss ‘Christian Catholic’ movement we find a similar 
story. There, too, the first promise, with its large dis- 
play of congregations and Unions, did not fulfil itself.” 

Austria, Italy, and France, the tale is one not so much 
of decline as of stagnation. “An Old Catholic Bishop 
for Austria,” we are told, “is looming in the near future.” 
In Italy “a Bishop Elect awaits consecration, and there 
seems to be a prospect of an Italian Catholic Church.” 
In France the reins “have dropped from, or were taken 
out of, the hands of Pére Hyacinthe;” and the Dutch 
Archbishop of Utrecht ‘‘has assumed the guidance of 
the Gallican Church.” But the “ Gallican Church” still 
consists of a single congregation, though it meets in “a 
new church in a central position.” On the other hand, 
the correspondent thinks that “ what the German move- 
ment has lost in extent, it has probably gained in depth 
and durability. The same congregation remains,’—they 
are ninety-four in number. “Ample provision is made 
for continuance, and accessions are annually registered.” 
In Switzerland “ there is the same spirit of self-reliance. 
++... There are fifty-seven priests ministering to the 
various congregations, and the Bishop has frequent offers 
of accession on the part of Roman Catholic priests for 
whom he has no place,”—a fact which does not indicate any 
great increase in the numbers of the laity. Something, 
too, has been done in the way of bringing into line 
the scattered dissentients from Rome. The Old Catholics 
are now united with, we may say indeed they are under 
the direction of, the Jansenist Church of Holland. Ac- 
cording to the Guardian correspondent, “this body seemed 
to be quite moribund, and one feeble, aged Bishop only 








remained,” when the necessities of the Old Catholic con. 
gregations in Germany led to the consecration of three 
more. The Jansenist Archbishop of Utrecht now ad. 
ministers Pére Hyacinthe’s solitary congregation in Paris, 
and he is anxious to establish “ friendly relations with the 
scattered members of the Petite Eglise.” 

It will be seen that the high hopes with which the Old 
Catholic movement was started have come to nothing. 
Its history has been something like that of the Liberal 
Unionists, or, rather, like what the history of the Liberal 
Unionists would have been if there had been no Conserva.- 
tive party for them to ally themselves with. In the 
first instance, the Old Catholics claimed to be the only true 
Tridentines, the one body of Christians which held all that 
the Fathers of Trent held, and no more. The faith which 
Rome had declared necessary to salvation down to the 
Pontificate of Pius IX. was to be their faith. The only 
divergence between the two Churches related to the 
Infallibility of the Pope, and the Immaculate Conception, 
which had been decreed in advance of the declaration of 
that infallibility. So the Liberal Unionists claimed at 
first to be more Gladstonian than Mr. Gladstone, to hold 
all that he held, Home-rule only excepted. Moreover, 
the two movements began with very similar intentions 
and anticipations. Each was to hold up before the 
body it had left the superior beauty of the faith from 
which it had departed. Each hoped that the result of 
contemplating this ancient faith would be an eventual 
return to it. But in both cases the seceders did not stand 
still, and the body from which they had seceded did not 
move. Many Old Catholics drifted back into “ Vaticanism,” 
many Liberal Unionists rejoined the Liberal party, while 
neither Vaticanism nor Liberalism took any colour from 
those who had left them. Possibly, had the union with 
the Jansenist Church of Holland come sooner, Old 
Catholicism would have developed on more Conservative 
lines. No one can accuse the Dutch Old Catholics of 
moving precipitately. Indeed, until their union with the 
Old Catholics of Germany and Switzerland, they re- 
mained in all respects what they were when the bull 
Unigenitus was launched against them. Even as it 
is, the union has probably done much to arrest the 
reforming dispositions of the younger body. The terms 
of the agreement between the two require the consent 
of the whole Episcopate to any further change, and this 
regulation has already acted as a check both as regards 
doctrine and practice. The union with the Petite Eglise, 
even if it comes about, is not likely to exert any special 
influence upon the Old Catholics, The Petite Lglise, the 
singular little community which refused to acknowledge 
the Concordat between the Pope and Napoleon, and pro- 
claims itselfi—except that “proclaim” is a word implying 
publicity —the representative of the Pre-Revolution 
Church of France, is a political rather than a religious 
movement. It resembles the schism of the English Non- 
jurors, in that it had its origin in denial of the title of 
the Sovereign against whose ecclesiastical acts it is a 
protest. 

The absence of any faculty of growth in the Old Catholics 
is an instance of what promises to be more and more a 
general law,—the law that religious bodies reform them- 
selves from within, not from without. Indeed, the surrender 
of the chance of influencing others on a large scale is one 
of the sacrifices to which the Old Catholics had to submit 
in return for the satisfaction of delivering their testimony. 
If they could have seen their way to remaining silent, to 
accepting, or at all events to not openly rejecting, the 
nuinimum interpretation of the Vatican decree, they would 
probably have exerted considerable influence in the way of 
liberalisin., vhe Roman Church. There have been several 
movements since then which pointed in that direction ; 
but they have for the most part perished or languished 
for want of effective support. The Old Catholic 
leaders, had they remained in the Roman Church, might 
have given them valuable aid. As outsiders they are 
worse than useless for this purpose; rather they are aful 
examples of what a too free indulgence in theo!vy:cal 
speculation may lead to. But men who are asked to 
profess or acquiesce in what they believe to be untrue have 
to make this among other decisions. Shall they stay 
where they are, at the risk of paltering with their con- 
sciences; or shall they go elsewhere at the risk of losing 
the power of influencing the great mass of those with 
whom they have hitherto been associated, and becoming a 
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small and unimportant sect? In different forms, and with 
varying results, this dilemma is constantly being presented 
to reformers. There is no cut-and-dried answer to it, no 
way out which will equally approve itself to men of all 
temperaments. A man of strong convictions, and a vivid 
sense of his own importance, if it be only his importance 
to himself, will feel it impossible to remain in any com- 
munion or party, from which there is good reason to 
believe that he would be expelled if he were perfectly 
frank in the utterance of his opinions. A man with a 
keen sense of the rarity of finding any one with whom he 
is in perfect agreement, and of ihe slowness with which 
great changes make their way in large masses, will be loath 
to lessen the force by which alone they can be introduced, 
by his own and his friends’ secession. The one type of 
man will rely on example, the other on the gradual action 
of influence; and to the end of time men seem likely to 
be at issue as to the moral claim that these several lines 
of conduct make on them. 








THE CASES OF PREDICTED CONSCRIPT 
DRAWINGS. 


MONG the most interesting cases in the December 
volume of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, are the groups of narratives in which, according 
to Mr. Myers, “ protection or guidance” from the unseen 
world, ‘‘seems to be suggested” under circumstances where, 
whatever be the true explanation, mere trickery or mere 
superstition is almost out of the question. These cases were 
communicated to Mr. F. W. H. Myers by Professor Haulin, 
of the University of Ghent, who, in his covering letter of 
April 13th, 1894, wrote to Professor Sidgwick, that he had 
never previously had any personal experience of facts of 
this kind, but had just received evidence that there had 
been Belgian conscripts who had received previous predic- 
tions of the numbers they should draw at the forthcoming 
conscriptions, which predictions had been verified by the 
event. The first explanation which would of course occur in 
such a case is that of coincidence; and of course, if the coin- 
cidence only happened once or twice in all the conscriptions 
of modern life, and if in a much greater number of cases 
similar predictions had been impressed on the minds of 
conscripts, and had been falsified instead of being verified, 
that would be the obvious and legitimate explanation. But, 
as it will be seen, Professor Hulin took some pains to 
inform himself that this was not the case; and had found, 
indeed, within the small circle of his own experience three 
or four cases in which the coincidence was verified (in one 
of them not quite accurately but almost all the more im- 
pressively for that very reason), and none at all of falsified 
impressions of this kind. The story is told on p. 545 and the 
following pages of Mr. W. H. Myers’s volume on what he 
calls “The Subliminal Self,” though we do not see that the 
term has any special applicability to this very remarkable 
narrative of Professor Hulin’s. Towards the beginning of 
the winter of 1890-91, a young man of the name of Charles 
Louis Casset, of the village of Loo-ten-Hulle, in Eastern 
Flanders, where Professor Hulin has his summer residence, 
announced almost two months before the ballot for the con- 
scripts that he should draw the No. 90 in his drawing for the 
militia. This declaration was made to several people ina 
tone of perfect assurance, and he renewed it before the Com- 
missary of the arrondissement who presided at the drawing. 
And to the great surprise of every one this was the number 
which actually fell to his lot. Professor Hulin applied to M. 
Van Dooren, the Commissary of the arrondissement, who 
replied to the Professor in these words :— 

“ Cette année-ci, le milicien Casset, Chs L*, de Loo-ten-Hulle, me 
demande, avant de tirer, si leno 90 se trouvait encore dans l’urne; 
sur ma réponse affirmative il s’écria : ‘ C’est celui-ld qu’il me faut!’ 
Appelé a tirer, il amena en effet le numéro 90.—Le Commissaire 
d’ Arrondissement, (Signé) JuLEs vAN DoorEn.” 

Thereupon Professor Hulin took pains to investigate the 
matter more closely. He cross-examined the lad, who said 
that, like all the other conscripts, he was very anxious for 
months beforehand as to how he should fare, and was con- 
tinually thinking about the result of the balloting. About 
two months before it came off, one night when he went to 
bed, he saw in a corner of his room an indistinct but great 


and lofty form of such a kind that from his bed he had to ! 








raise his eyes to see it, and the only thing he could clearly 
make out was the number 90 in large characters, “ standing 
about a handbreadth from each other.” He lifted himself up, 
shut his eyes, opened them again, and still saw the number as 
plain as before. Overwhelmed with alarm, be fell to praying, 
and so gradually fell asleep; but he had the profoundest in- 
tuition that this was the number he should draw, and that it 
would turn outa good number, He felt perfectly assured, and 
told everybody that he should draw the number 90, as he actually 
did. Professor Hulin, asking if he had ever had other visions of 
the kind, the lad replied in the negative, but said that on this 
occasion the same vision had repeatedly shown itself to him 
even when he was at work in the daytime. He even told the 
Commissary that his number was 90, and that he need hardly 
take the trouble to draw it, for which he was rebuked as if he 
had been trifling with the matter, but the result proved that 
he was not trifling. Now the peculiarity of this case is that 
one can hardly imagine anything short of omniscience that 
couid have been equal to the calculation of all the small 
mechanical movements, the individual effects of which could 
not be known to any of the human agents in such a balloting, 
unless the intelligence which forewarned him of his number, 
also had the means of verifying its own prediction by 
personally shuffling the numbers in the ballot box. All the 
small movements which determine what numbers are to be 
drawn, take place outside the sphere of vision of those who 
make them, so that it is all but impossible that any finite 
intelligence should have had the means of knowing what the 
lad would draw, unless it also had the means of ensuring 
by its own physical, though unseen, agency that he should 
actually draw it. And the conception of one or more invisible 
agencies tampering with the ballot-boxes for a Militia regi- 
ment is certainly a very grotesque one. No wonder that the 
Apostles balloted for the Apostle to fill up Judas’s place 
among the Twelve, if they felt certain that the divine agency 
would have freer play with the lots themselves, than it would 
have had with the judgments of the eleven who were about to 
select a colleague for the work of spreading the Gospel. But 
as a rule we are accustomed to think that divine agencies act 
better on our spirits than they do upon our own physical 
organs. 

The Commissary who had given Professor Hulin the exact 
facts as to the lad, Charles Louis Casset, was asked by the 
Professor if he had ever heard of similar cases, and at that 
time replied that he knew of only one other,—“ In 1886 at 
the drawing of Militiamen at Eecloo, Masco (Ferdinand) of 
that town declared before the drawing that he should have 
the number 112, which was true.” But subsequently the 
same Commissary sent him three other cases. A man of the 
name of Pamvels (Edouard) declared that he should draw the 
number 216. There were then 150 numbers left in the ballot- 
box, of which 46 was the lowest and 223 the highest. But 
Pamvels did actually draw 216. The Commissary also sent 
Professor Hulin the following cutting from a Belgian news- 
paper of February, 1894 :— 

« Pévrier, 1894.—TmraGcE Au Sortr.—Deux faits bizarres se sont 

produits au tirage au sort qui eut lieu 4 Eecloo samedi dernier. Le 
inilicien Camille Pyfferoen, s’approchant de l’urne, déclara 4 M. le 
commissaire d’arrondissement, qui présidait les opérations, qu'il 
avait révé, la nuit passée, qu'il amenait le numéro 111, et qu’il 
était convaincu que le sort l’aurait favorisé de ce bon numéro. 
Liinteressé6 amena, en effet, le no 111. M. le commissaire lui 
ayant demandé si ce qu’il avait déclaré était bien réel, le milicien 
appela son pére en confirmation de ses dires. Un second wmilicien, 
Louis Crispyn, annonga qu’il aménerait le no 116; mais sur 
Vobservation que celui-ci était déja tiré, il déclara qu’il prendrait 
alors le numéro précédent, et il tira, en effet le no 115.” 
The last case seems clearly to prove that the intelligence 
which inspired the conscript with the conviction that he 
would draw the number 116, was not able to prevent some one 
else from drawing it before him, though it was able to secure 
the conscript the number next to the one with which it had 
impressed him, In other words, it was an intelligence of 
very limited power which, though it could not make a bull’s- 
eye, could come next door to the bull’s-eye. 

Supposing these stories to be authentic, what a strange 
picture they suggest to us of the busybodies of the unseen 
world, concerning themselves benevolently (as it would appear) 
with the conscription of villages to which (we suppose) they no 
longer belonged, and tampering with the ballot-boxes after a 
fashion which the earthly authorities, if they had any con- 
trol over their unseen agencies, would certainly disapprove, 
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as a kind of favouritism likely to excite discontent in the 
Militia regiments. Yet the efforts of the Society of Psychical 
Research are certainly producing some very curious conceptions 
of the aims and occupations of many of the inhabitants of the 
unseen world. At the end of a narrative which immediately 
precedes this of the Belgian militia ballots, Mr. Myers asks, 
“Can it be possible that when communication of this sort 
has been found feasible by some group on the other side, 
there is continuity of effort to sustain it?” If the effort were 
worth making at all, we should certainly hope so. The 
notion, that the unseen agencies are even more capricious and 
indolent in their endeavours than we are here, is not at alla 
delightful one. Nevertheless, so far as the Psychical Society 
has obtained auy glimpses of the characters developing ‘on 
the other side,” we cannot say that they ure particularly im- 
pressive glimpses. These characters appear to be much engaged 
in rather futile endeavours to make us understand what they 
mean, and when they do make us understand, it does not 
seem that it was much worth while to have succeeded : though 
we are bound to admit that for anything we know, the con- 
scripts who obtained “good numbers” through the help of 
unseen agencies, may have both deserved and profited by 
their protectors’ efforts. But it is not so easy to be sure that 
the unfortunates who got bad numbers as an indirect conse- 
quence of this interference on behalf of others, were none the 
worse for their misfortune. 





THE ETHICAL IDEA OF THE JAPANESE. 


JAPANESE gentleman, named Tokiwo Yokoi, who is, 
we believe, pastor of a Christian church in Tokio, but 
is now studying at Yale College, U.S.A., bas contributed to a 
quarterly review called the International Journal of Ethics, 
a paper in which he endeavours to explain to Western men 
the fundamental idea governing the Japanese conception of 
the proper conduct of life. It is in one word, loyalty. He 
calls it duty, but as our readers will soon see, loyalty in the 
wider acceptation of the term expresses it much more clearly. 
This loyalty is felt first of all for the Mikado, the Emperor, as 
cepresentative of Japan, and amounts very nearly to actual 
worsbip. The intense vanity of the ruling caste of Japan, 
the notion of paternal rights inculeated by Confucius, the 
self-suppression which is the central thought of Buddhism, 
the denial of the ideas of the supernatural, which is the 
distinctive note of Shintoism, together with the fierce 
training in devotion to persons, which was the result of cen- 
turies of feudality, have all combined to create a devotion to 
the Sovereign, now the only legal chief in Japan, which is 
without a parallel in European history. He has come to be 
regarded as almost a ‘‘ divine personage,” and when he was pre- 
sented as the leader sompetent to rescue Japan from its abyss 
of submission to the foreigner, “his will forthwith became 
the law of the country,” and the whole people accepted a suc- 
cession of decrees which swept away the ancient organisation 
of the Empire, both social and political. So profound, in fact, 
is the passion of loyalty to the throne, that a decree from the 
Mikado alters the very wills of the people, an explanation of 
the completeness of their revolution which we remember 
to have offered at the time, and which was received in a good 
many quarters with some ridicule. It was, however, the true, 
as it was also the only possible, explanation of the admitted 
facts. Nor is this loyalty confined to the Mikado. The same 
passion is manifested in every relation of life. A Japanese 
feeling himself placed in a relation of dutiful loyalty to any 
one, be it his chief, or his officer, or his father, or his family, 
or his sworn friend, carries out the obligation he has acknow- 
ledged straight to its logical end, disregarding self, con- 
temning external law, and forgetting the commonest rules of 
individual morality— 

“ We read in popular novels and romances, in dramas and stories, 
of persons being ‘compelled through the sense of giri or 
reasonable duty’ to commit certain acts which were entirely 
opposed to their natural instincts. A wife has two children to 
care for; the one is her own, the other the child of her husband’s 
former wife. The latter is, therefore, a child of giri, and she is 
twice as good to that child as to her own. A nurse toa child- 
prince realises the imminent danger to which he is placed through 
the wicked designs of his enemies. She has her own child at the 
court as the playmate of the prince. The time comes when she 
can only save the life of the prince by sacrificing her own child as 
his substitute. Two young women are in love with one young 
man, each not knowing the other is in love with him. By and by 
one of them learns that the other is his destined wife because of 





an engagement entered into by the young man when he was 
adopted into the family of this girl. Obeying the dictate of 
‘reason’ she gives up the cherished object of her affection and 
blesses his union with her rival.” 
The excessive freedom of divorce is due, says Tukiwo Yokoi, 
to the same cause, the husband owing first of all “duty,” 
that is, as we put it, loyalty, to his family, and “if a wife, 
therefore, proved herself by her character, act, or physical 
condition, to be hostile to the true interests of the household, 
it was her duty, ‘having come from another family into this,’ 
to leave it; in fact, neither her husband nor anybody else 
could keep her, if they meant to be datiful to their ancestors.” 
In fact murder might be committed by a Japanese, and often 
has been committed, from a sense of loyalty to another, the 
assassination of a lord having often been avenged in this way 
under circumstances as romantic as those with which Scott 
surrounds his Welsh harper, in the story of “ The Betrothed.” 
This overpowering sense of loyalty, springing originally 
from race-pride, and fostered by all the philosophies current 
in Japan, the Confucian, the Buddhist, and the Shinto, is, 
says Tokiwo Yokoi, the ethical law of Japan, and though a 
Christian, and therefore desiring certain additions to it, 
such as a right of individual thought and more per- 
sonal purity, he is evidently at heart exceedingly proud 
of it. He has reason, for it approximates very closely 
to the old Roman ideal, though we fancy the Roman's 
loyalty was rather the nobler, being devotion to the 
impersonal “ Republic,” or to his own unchanging and un- 
changeable ideal. The man who cares nothing for life, and 
is utterly contemptuous of comfort because he has a task to 
perform which he ought to perform, must have some nobleness 
in him, and some strength too; and the Japanese ethical 
rule goes far to explain the Japanese success in war, and in 
adopting a new, and in some respects an unsuitable, civilisa- 
tion, recommended to him not by its beauty or its truth, or 
its convenience, but by its acceptability to his superiors. The 
weak point of such ethics, however, considered purely as 
Pagan ethics, and without reference to any higher code than 
a Roman Stoic might have promulgated, is patent to every 
Western mind. They have no sanction higher than the will 
of the preceding generation, or than hereditary custom. 
There is no supernatural power, not even Jupiter or Roma, 
to be obeyed, and consequently no guarantee as to what may 
be required of the devotee. The Mikado may alter the ideal 
by fiat, and, in fact, in several respects he has done so, for- 
bidding, for example, in the interest of his police, the 
duty of private revenge. So also might, as we under- 
stand this code, the lord, or the officer, or the father, 
or the family. We can see nothing in the eystem to 
prevent the lord or officer from being obeyed in a base 
order, or to forbid the father from restraining the son 
from maintaining the household, or to prevent the family 
from sanctioning in the “imported” wife any excess of im- 
morality. There is, in fact, ne law, or possibility of law, 
except the will of the Mikado, or of the old of each genera- 
tion, who, when they have expressed their decision, must be 
obeyed without regard either to principles or consequences. 
Suppose the Mikado, converted by some Quaker missionary, 
were to order the disarmament of Japan. As a matter of 
fact he would be disobeyed, and probably sent into seclusion 
or killed, and the Ewpire would be preserved,—but what then 
becomes of the Japanese ethical law of life? It must simply 
go to pieces. Tokiwo Yokoi thinks that Japan will within 
the century accept Christianity, or rather will take from 
Christianity its most valuable ideas, and add to them improve- 
ments of its own. He says :— 

“Tt took old Japan one thousand years to take in and assimilate 
the old ideas from China and India and develop her own distinct 
ideal and conception of life. It is but reasonable to suppose that 
it will take new Japan at least a century to take in and assimilate 
the new ideas from Europe and America and develop her own and 
a more complete and perfect philosophy of life. And when she 
succeeds in this attempt, then will she have attained that ideal of 
national greatness and glory about which the present generation 
of her people are but dreaming, for the realisation of which they 
will be all willing to die.” 

Let us hope so; but when that has occurred, what will be the 
value of the Pagan philosophy of which the writer expresses 
such admiration? It may have helped to breed a strong 
character, but it will have inculcated no rule of life, for it and 
the Christian philosophy cannot exist together. We are not 
sure even that it would breed a strong national character, for 
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the Hindoo’ is not strong though he is persistent, and the 
_Hindoo has cultivated a will which, in the way of self-suppres- 
sion, is at least as strong as that of the Japanese. The 
retainer who devotes himself for years to avenge an insult to 
his lord, may have more energy than the Yogi who lives 
on alms, sitting naked in the sun, that he may by 
meditation attain to light; but he has not developed a greater 
internal force of self-suppression. ‘‘ Nothing is impossible,” 
says the essayist, “to him who believeth;” but development 
must depend upon the form which that belief takes. We are 
not arguing, be it understood, from the Christian standpoint, 
but testing the Japanese system of thought as a working 
Pagan philosophy. 
We wish, by the way, that Tokiwo Yokoi, with his know- 
ledge alike of Japan and of Western ways of thought, bad 
explained what has always been to us an intellectual puzzle. 
He affirms, or rather assumes, that every Japanese loves Japan, 
is proud of Japan, will die for Japan. How isit that, in his 
judgment, this feeling has been produced? Patriotism 
of that kind is far weaker even among the Chinese, and 
no other Asiatic has even a trace of it. A Turk or an Arab 
ora native of India will die with a certain readiness for a 
reed or a dynasty, or in certain cases, even for a secular 
cause; but country in the English or American or Japanese 
sense, is to him a mere word. What has developed in the 
Japanese his intense, and indeed fanatical, admiration and 
love for his own particular bit of the earth’s surface? Is it 
his artistic sense, or is it his pride, or is it that, in the immense 
duration of his residence there, the country has in a way 
assimilated him to itself, so that in admiring it he feeds his 
own sense of self-esteem? And if the latter is the explana- 
tion adopted, how does it happen that other Asiatic peoples 
with equally beautiful lands—the people of Cashmere, for 
example—do not betray the same feeling in anything like the 
same degree? There is something in the Japanese mind 
which eludes us, which is intensely Asiatic, yet is so dif- 
ferentiated from all that is usual in Asia, that we seem, in 
‘s‘udying it, to be in presence of a kind of separate creation. 
Where else in Asia, for instance, is there the enormous, not 
to say preposterous, hopefulness betrayed in every Japanese 
‘book or speech or project which reaches Europe? They are 
‘nearly the eldest of the peoples, yet in their hopefalness, their 
childlike self-satisfaction, and their readiness to discard every- 
thing that is behind them for new experiments, they suggest 
a people of yesterday. They are the vainest of mankind, but 
their vanity produces nothing of that self-content which has 
arrested all but the restless children of Japhet. Why? 





THE RED CLIFFS OF DEVON. 
HE widest bay on the English coast is that which 
stretches from Portland Bill to the Start. This 
embraces an inner bay, from Beer Head to Otterton Point, 
seldom seen from the sea, because it lies inside the line of 
Channel navigation, little visited by land, because the coast 
towns are few and small, and little spoken of in books, except by 
Dean Buckland, who, in his “Reliquie Diluviane,” described 
its natural features with an accuracy and picturesqueness 
which lose none of their value because their author subse- 
quently abandoned the conclusions which he then formed 
from what he saw. Its coast is formed by a series of immense 
precipices—the ends of parallel ranges of the Blackdown 
Hills, once a great elevated plain, now intersected by soombes 
sunning at right-angles to the sea, and cut off with such 
regularity and exactness that the whole change of strata, from 
the white chalk of Beer Head to the crimson cliffs of Peak 
and Salcombe Hill, are seen asin acoloured map. Therein 
consists the interest of the cliffs and coombes to the geologist 
The singular beauty makes a more general appeal. The little 
seaward coombes which divide cliff from cliff might be taken 
as “ specimen pages ” for the book of the beauties of Devon. 
At the head of each, just where the rounded hollow first sinks 
below the main inland plain, nestles a grey farmhouse, looking 
equarely down the valley to where the sea lies framed in the in- 
verted triangle of the double slope of cliff and the horizon line. 
At the coombe-head are the sound pasture and the ancient 
trees; below it break out the tiny springs, which, swelling as 
they descend, have carved out the valleys, and carried what 
was solid earth and rock, equal in bulk to the bills on either 
side, grain by grain, into the Charmouth Bay. Each coombe 


and left by the mighty hills and southwards by the sea, but 
made complete for all the purposes of pastoral life, by its 
stream, its rough pastures, the shelter of its hanging woods, 
and the few arable fields, which lie level for cultivation on the 
inland plain behind. Though the sound of the sea travels up 
the valley, the shore, and the cliff faces, the breakers are 
nowhere visible till the verge is reached, so steep and hidden 
are the precipices. Only the distant levels of the Channel are 
visible from the coombe-head, though the seagulls sit on the 
turf by the stacks and buildings, tame and confident, among 
the rooks and pouliry of the farms. Down in the coombe the 
cliff road lies along the stream, whose short course of a mile 
from spring to mouth tells in little the story of every river. 
The trees on either side are hung with lichen and moss, and 
at each step downwards and seawards the land changes from 
grass to bog. Masses of iris, with split pods full of scarlet 
seeds stud the hill-side, rashes take the place of grass, tussocks 
and marsh-jungle crowd out the rushes, tiny streams ooze 
out, filling every cattle-print with clear water and cresses, 
alders rise and choke the tussocks, the waters are clear and 
run with sound and tinkling, and the tiny stream breaks out 
at last, free and dancing, and cuts its way down to the sea, 
Soon it forms a glen, arched over with green brambles, thorn 
and creeping plants, and cutting deeper and deeper, receives 
the full tribute of waters from the twin hills on either 
side. Little rills break the walls, clear drops ooze through 
moss tapestry, and gush from hidden cisterns behind the 
fern-fronds, till the brook leaps with a bound over the red- 
sandstone precipice at the coombe mouth, divides the pebble 
bank, and joins the sea. 


Whether by hill or valley the way to the cliff-region is 
short and easy. On the hill-tops the road is flat and level— 
the remains of the ancient plain which the waters have scooped 
away on either side. Here the furze common, which once 
covered the plateau, still remains, though the buzzards, the 
black-game, and the roe-deer, once found in the district, have 
disappeared. The short rabbit-turf runs on to within a yard 
of the verge of the cliff, where vegetation dwindles to mosses, 
then to tiny green dustlike spores, and the land breaks off, as 
sharply as if pared with a knife, into a green-sand precipice 
of 200ft. Below this, in infinite confusion, lie loops and 
pockets of tumultuous ground, overgrown with masses of 
thorn and furze, tangled and matted with clematis, waving 
reed beds, clusters of ferns, jungles of green iris-leaver, 
hartstongue, berried ivy, and wild rose, melted by distance 
into a cloudy mass of yellow, green, and purple, with crags 
of crimson sandstone, and edges of rosy, crumbling marl. 
Lower, but rarely seen from above, are the red scarps of 
the lower precipice, and beyond all, the gently heaving 
sea. The structure of these cliffs is such that their whole 
extent can be seen neither from the summit nor from 
the base. The jut of the middle cliff, with its hanging 
gardens of reeds and iris beds, clematis and blackthorn, 
furze and ivy, divided and intersected by tiny streams, 
and natural raised borders of grass and fern, screens the 
horror of the red precipice below. As the downward gaze 
falls on the seductive region from the sharp edge of the 
summit, the temptation to descend and plunge into the 
mazes of the forbidden ground is hardly to be withstood. 
Yet the cliff should never be entered without a guide. It 
is no common crag, to be scaled or avoided according te 
the obvious warnings of the ground, but a confused and 
intricate region of mountain-side, below which, hidden and 
abrupt, is the unbroken line of precipice, to step beyond 
which is death. Animals, equally with men, lose their 
sense of danger in the Salcombe Cliffs, and seem, like 
men, affected by the sense of careless exhilaration which 
the immense expanse of air, light, and seaward prospect 
lends. Even the rabbits which fight on the ledges are picked 
up dead and smashed upon the beach below. A chapter 
could be written on the adventures of their natural enemies 
the dogs, collies, terriers, and spaniels, which have rushed 
over the precipice and perished, or have been rescued, as High- 
land shepherds rescue mountain-sheep, from some midway 
ledge on which they have fallen. Recently, a young collie, 
which had joined in a rabbit-hunt, in the independent way in 
which Devonshire dogs present themselves as volunteers at 
the sound of a gun, “ went out over,”—that being the local 





forms a separate domain, cut off from its neighbours right! 


euphemism for a fall from the red cliff. A jut of cliff inter- 
cepted its fall, and for three days and nights the dog remained 
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upon the ledge, whence its howling and barking could be 
heard above the screams of the angry sea-fowl, the natural 
inhabitants of the precipice. It was at last rescued by a fisher- 
man. Five hundred feet of rope were lowered from the summit 
of the hill, and made fast below. Up this the rescuer climbed, 
and man and dog met, with perfect understanding on the part 
of the latter, on the narrow footing of the marl shelf. The dog 
“tik to ’un zo kindly as a child,” in a Devonshire farmer’s 
phrase, and allowed itself to be made fast to the rope, and 
drawn up to the summit, after which its rescuer was lowered 
to the beach. The dog went back to its sheep, and the man 
to his nets; but whenever they met in after-days, the dog 
knew and welcomed its preserver. Horses are no longer kept 
on the cliff-bounded fields. They have a curious habit of 
“backing” unconsciously against the wind, until they reach 
the edge of the precipice. Recently the fishermen below 
watched a horse stepping backwards at each gust from the 
sea, until, without it being in their power to aid, the animal’s 
hind-feet slipped into space, and it “ went out over” to death. 
Bat the strangest tale of the Salcombe Cliff remains to be 
told. Some ten years ago, a fisherman, searching the foot of 
the highest cliff for the bodies of such rabbits as might 
have fallen over in their perilous battles during the night, 
found, lying in a deep bed of soft, red marl, which had 
oozed out of the face, and spread for some yards over the 
shingle,—not a rabbit, but a young lady, apparently dead 
The clothes were half torn from the body, and her leg 
was broken; but when carried to the coastguard station at 
Sidmouth, the fishermen’s wives declared that she was alive, 
and the doctor assented. For a fortnight she remained un- 
conscious in the doctor’s house, and when she recovered had 
lost all knowledge of her fall, except that she had been 
standing on the summit of the hill, gazing over the sea, 
From the marks on the face of the upper cliff it appeared 
she had rolled down the first and second sections of cliff, 
and then fallen over the vertical precipice, which is at this 
point more than two hundred feet high, on to the soft bed 
of marl which lay like a cushion below. The total height 
from summit to foot is four hundred and ninety-four feet. 
Yet the lady recovered, has married, and is now a mother. 
But the base of the red cliff has yielded other “ finds” far 
more precious than rabbits, and, indeed, in the eyes of science, 
than young ladies. Beyond the lovely Sidmouth Bay are the 
all-red precipices of Peak and High Peak, and there, in a fall 
of cliff, was found the body ofa “ marl-toad,” a “toad so big as 
a sheep.” There was a time, so the fishermen say, when they 
must have been as common in the cliffs as rabbits. Not quite 
so common perhaps. The “marl-toad” was a cheirotherium, 
the “hand-monster,” so called because before he was iden- 
tified in the flesh or bones as a “ mar]-toad,” only the impres- 
sion of his great toad-like hands and feet had been known to 
palzontologists. But found he was at last, in the red marl 
of the Sidmouth Cliff, and the fisherman’s name may be com- 
mended to the notice of the “fancy” when the time comes 
for the next list of extinct British monsters to be compiled 
for popular reference. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EXPLOSION IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To ras EpiTor or THe “ SpecrarTor.’’] 

31R,—History is making itself so rapidly jast now that it is 
somewhat perilous work to forecast the future, but it is pos- 
sible that the impressions of one who has spent nearly five 
years in South Africa, and of these three amongst the Boers 
of the Drakensberg mountains, where the proportion of Dutch 
farmers to other nationalities was commonly reckoned as 
eleven to one, may interest your readers. 

The Boers, as a body, are not, I believe, now as ignorant or 
as hostile as is commonly supposed. Education, thanks 
largely to the untiring efforts of Dr. Langham Dale, has 
‘made extraordinary strides. There is, of course, a large 
mass of unintelligent and uneducated men, who can un- 
derstand little beyond the two historical facts that England 
treated their country iJl and with slight regard to her 
promiser, and that the suffered defeat at their hands. 
| This dull, ponderous, and, though not always actually, 





as he has with them. On the other hand, he is heavily 
weighted by the impatience of the more hot-headed Uitlanders, 
who are thinking of little beside their own self-interest, 
Between the two, the wheels of the chariot of reform, in 
which the President really wishes to remain seated, drag 
heavily. 

Grievous as has been Dr. Jameson’s blunder, and lament. 
able as have been its results, there is good reason to hope 
that it may be the instrument of final good. The intelligent 
Dutch element, and the more moderate of that cosmopolitan 
body, the Uitlanders, already seem to recognise clearly that 
the English Government has had neither part nor lot in thig 
illegal violence. The extreme section of the foreigners will 
at the same time probably be awed by what has taken place, 
and become lessirreconcilable. Out of sucha combination of 
circumstances, a peaceful arrangement, in the interests of the 
mining population, and therefore really to the advantage of 
the whole State, might, and I confidently believe, will, be 
effected. 

One thing may be reckoned as certain, and that is that what- 
ever has prompted the Emperor of Germany’s action (it is 
possibly a response to pressure of German opinion created by 
jealousy of our Colonial success as compared with their failure), 
it is simply inconceivable that “the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, pressed by the much hated British influence, should in 
the end declare themselves German Colonies.” This, as you 
say in your “ News of the Week” in your issue of January 
4th, may be the German idea; if it be it is a vain illusion. 
The German shopkeeper, usually a Jew, is not deeply loved 
by the Dutch farmer. 

When I left South Africa, nearly eight years ago, the 
Orange Free State was rapidly falling under the influence of 
the German storekeepers, and in that country their vote 
would have no insignificant weight; but no South African 
German would care to return to German rule. The love of 
Fatherland is not inconsistent with dislike of the too paternal 
flag. I have conversed, in almost every part of old South 
Africa, with Germans of almost every class, and their 
unanimous expression was, “ Any rule but that of Germany.” 
There seems no real reason why the Transvaal should not, as. 
the result of this crisis, take its place as a sound and 
healthy Republic, under whose rule all nationalities may live 
in peace and contentment, as they have done for so many 
years in the sister State.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Jean de Luz, France, Jan. 6th, 1896. T. J. Cooper. 





“ECONOMICS AND SOCIALISM.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”| 
S1r,— Will you permit me to offer a remark or two touching 
the notice of my ‘‘ Economics and Socialism,” in the Spectator 
of January 4th? The statement in that notice that the 
sentence there quoted is the significant sentence of the book 
cannot well be called deliberate misrepresentation, because it 
lacks deliberation. But your critic seems to have been 
particularly unfortunate in dropping on the only recog- 
nisable feature of the book which is not new or dis- 
tinctive, and calling that the significant sentence. It was. 
not for my views on taxation that I resigned an important 
position in a Liberal Association, but because I had dared to 
publicly announce that trade combinations did not benefit the 
working classes. And if there was anything significant in my 
book, it was that in it, despite these days of Socialism, the 
doctrine of laissez faire was “ maintained ”—to quote the words 
of Mr. R. Seymour Long in the Academy’s notice—‘ toa more 
thoroughgoing extent than by any earlier economist.” Your 
notice is therefore very unfair, and I would much have preferred 
that you should not have noticed the book at all, than that you 
should have dived into the middleof an unimportant paragraph 
and given your readers a notion of the book which a glance 
down the contents page would have dispelled. Let that pass, 
however. I adhere to the sentence quoted, and if it is not 
distinctive, it is sufficiently important to make me anxious 
that it should not be misunderstood and pushed aside by such 
an argument as your critic uses. It ought to show that in 
the matter of taxation I practically agree with Mr. Henry 
George, on which we are told that we raise £90,000,000 in 
taxation, and that the total rent of the land in 1877 was 





yet ever ready to be, hustile element, ties the hands of 


President Kruger, with whom they have as little sympathy 


£51,811,000, which by this time is seriously diminished. It is 
perfectly evident that the land here referred to is agri- 
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cultural land. So far from our desiring to take all the 
rent of that, it is the very land on which the burdens 
would be redaced by the taxation proposed. Houses and 
shops are built on land. The rent of the whole land 
would be more than twice the amount mentioned, and has 
not diminished since 1877. So that the sentence represented 
as the significant one of the book not only does not bear that 
description, but is misunderstood, and attempted to be 
answered by incomplete and for that reason inaccurate facts. 
I have not replied to any of the numerous aud lengthy 
notices (some of them critical) which have previously 
appeared; but I wrote of matters important to the com- 
munity, and I cannot see my efforts and important economic 
troths and facts so misrepresented in a first-class journal 
without protest.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sheffield, January 8th. F. U. Laycock. 





MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE NEW POET- 
LAUREATE. 
(To Tue EpitTor oF THE “ SpecTaTor,”’] 
$1z,—In your note on Mr. Austin’s appointment to the 
Laureateship you say, “We happen to know that Matthew 
Arnold greatly admired one of his poems published shortly 
before Matthew Arnold’s death.” You go on to say, “ We do 
not admire him (Mr. Austin) at all when he strikes a 
melancholy attitude by Lord Beaconsfield’s grave.” It may 
possibly interest you to know that “Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Grave” was the very poem which Matthew Arnold “ greatly 
admired,” or, at any rate, that it did win “ great admiration” 
from that admittedly competent critic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“ LECTOR.” 

[We are sure that the poem to which we referred was not 
the poem on Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Arnold may also have 
admired that, for anything we know to the contrary, but 
if he did, his taste was certainly not at its best when he 
admired those histrionic verses.—Ep. Spectator]. 








POETRY. 


TO AMERICA. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE MAID. 


(Joan of Arc before engaging the English, summoned them to Peace and to a 
jo'nt Cruzade. } 








O For the Maiden’s hail beyond the fosse 
At hushed edge of the battle, “Island foes, 
Hear yet and yet forbear: shall brothers close, 
Christian and Christian, in the grip, or toss 
Sharp death between us? Shame !—and His the loss, 
Coarist’s, where He beckons eastward that our bows 
Rain upon Moslem helm consenting blows, 
And from their Crescent pluck His trampled Cross.” 


Wave-sundered brothers of our faith, our speech, 
Hear yet before you strike us. What, shall we 
Break the best swords of Freedom each on each, 
And with like heart-bloods red the wasteful sea ? 
We !—and from eastward cries upon the twain 
A sister violated, and cries in vain. 
JcHN H. SKRINE. 








ART. 


—_—»~—— 
SPANISH ART AT THE NEW GALLERY.—TII. 
REALISM AND CARICATURE. 

A VERY youthful, an untrained, or a matured bad taste, will 
find pleasure in the work of Vaamonde, R. de Madrazo, and 
Pradilla, displayed as examples of modern Spanish painting 
in the South Gallery. The more complete the machinery 
employed by an art, the more complex is the vulgarity 
possible to its misuse; it is well, perhaps, that the degrada- 
tion of a method, when placed at the service of common eyes, 
should be displayed beside its triumphs. A background, to 
these painters, is not a new resource of modesty, a means for 
withholding a part so as to give the rest more pertinently and 





graciously; it is something from which the figure shall make 
every effort to detach itself flashily; the laws of modelling | 
and projection are used not to withdraw a portrait within the 





world of its frame, but to bounce it out into the world of the 
gallery. Vulgar impressionism is clearly the most disagree- 
able kind of painting, because it has all the means of. 
emphasis at its command. 

This is true enough; but to confound the realism of ane, 
artist with this photograph-inspired painting involves a 
curious misunderstanding. One would suppose, to listen to 
some people, that realism was the offender, and that realism 
in painting came in with Velazquez. But if a superstitious 
repugnance to the word is overcome, it will be discovered 
that realism is no such new thing, that the spirit and inten. 
tion of a John Bellini, a Leonardo, and a Holbein, are 
equally realistic with those of the Spaniard. Their 
instrument is a simpler and more limited instrument, 
mainly the line; his includes natural tone, colour, atmo- 
sphere, and focus; but they employ the line to follow nature 
with a like close pressure, they strive to understand and 
know the fact, not to coerce and contradict. To handle all 
the elements of visible reality, as Velazquez did, requires a 
greater and rarer effort of comprehension, a fuller nervous 
and mental range than merely to follow a true and expressive 
line; we must not be surprised if the result of the more 
complex art meets with rarer appreciation than the simpler 
realism; in music, too, the single line of melody is more 
widely comprehensible than the complex of modern harmony 
with its losing and finding of that line; but we must not 
fall into the blunder of supposing an art less realistic in 
spirit because more abstract in means, because it express3eai 
its realism in the only terms as yet developed. The true dis- 
tinction at all times is not between realist and idealist, but: 
between interpreter and caricaturist. The one works in terms: 
of natural fact, the other coerces and distorts the fact in the 
interest of a personal fancy. It is true that the desire to 
make a point at the expense of fact is accompanied by very. 
different degrees of knowledge, and springs from very various 
impulses of spirit; but the caricaturists, always the most 
immediately attractive of artists, are one and all, whether 
moved by the charm of fancy or the sting of savage irony, 
removed from that grave ideal of beauty in the terms of 
truth which inspires the strongest imaginations. They desire 
a more hasty and piquant comment upon life, and will do 
more or less violence to reach it. 


It would be easy from both ancient and modern times to col- 
lect examples of caricature. Botticelli is no flagrant distorter, 
and his fancy is full of charm; but it imposes a wistful 
patterning upon a world imperfectly seen. In a Rossetti 
the mood is more intense and passionate; in a Burne- 
Jones it is once more remote and wistful; in all three 
a preordained sentiment is illustrated and propped by 
a loose observation, the emotion has not been born of 
a strenuous marriage of the eye with fact. The range 
of intention in more obvious cases is wide, from mystic 
emphasis, through wit, satire, playful fun, to irresponsible 
grotesque, and in distance from fact a Blake, a Hokusai, a 
Lautrec, a Walter Crane, anda Beardsley differ considerably, 
but the caricature impulse is at work in all. The danger of 
this slighter hold upon fact, or of a shutter let down before 
the eyes, is that, as time goes on, such grain of life as was 
originally present may be exhausted, the feint of reality worn 
out. If concurrently the spirit flags, or the fun dries up, all 
that remains is the fact of distortion bereft of significance, 
whose formal decorative consistency is the nearest approach 
possible to that paradoxical conception, “ mere technique.” 

It is the commoner history of painters to set out from 
illustration or irresponsible decoration. They go to nature 
in youth with some ready-made pattern to be imposed 
on her, some pet sentiment to be illustrated from hery 
But nature seems to conspire to defeat attempts to rush 
her intimacy or clap a mask on her infinitely changing 
features. She receives the hothead with an air of studied dis- 
array, of brutal spikiness, refuses to fit into any ready-made 
frame, and will only yield to the patient and flexible ima- 
gination that is content to learn her first. One of two things 
happens to the would-be painter. The enthusiast with no 
strong natural eye is chilled by his reception, and shuts his 
eyes thenceforward, taking up only so much of fact as will 
serve to back and pass off his preconception, and taking these 
scaffuldings by preference out of pictures. He is in a better 
case than the other whose dream dissolves at the rade shock 
of fact, and whose eye, honest but incapable of constructive, 
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vision, finds itself a prey to disjected matter which yields it 
no compensating emotion. There is nothing for him but to 
copy haphazard observations under an impulse no higher than 
the sentiment of honest labour. 

The history of first-rate powers of vision would appear to 
be very different, of a Holbein among the delineators, of a 
Velazquez or Rembrandt among painters. These men do not 
rush upon nature with a clamorous parti pris, and, rebutted in 
a first assault, retire to cherish far away from her inspiration 
their private dream or gradge. Instead of beginning with a 
clean-cut design upon her, romantic, ironic, or decorative, they 
appear to be possessed by that simpler, that central emotion 
for the painter, the emotion of vision, the pleasure of looking at 
things. It is a feeling easily stirred and gratified everywhere, 
and capable of rising, by a natural development, to an issue 


not expressible in terms of thought, incidental speculation, | 


witticism or judgment, but rather a deep motion of the mind 
proper to the stimulus of vision,—a rapt and solemn contem- 
plation. In its beginnings this impulse sets a man staring 
at things wherever he may be, at first in stupid delight, 
then looking, trying, looking till they form up into a 
picture by a living logic of their own. A man who 
falls into this magical dream, whatever his eyes rest upon, 
will find it needless to prod the natural poetry of aspect into 
the expression of a sentiment shallower than itself. He will 
not perpetually dig his subject in the ribs to extort a grin, or 
perk it into nervous significance. He is no fussy would-be 
patron of beauty, he is the minister who studies her shy and 
secret ways. It is the honour of Velazquez to have pursued 
this secret so near the fact, where the pitfalls multiply, but also 
the revelations. It is not to be expected of hasty perusers of 
pictures that they should recognise and relish this procedure, 
any more than in the case of books. Pointed sarcasm, facile 
sentiment, will tickle many a reader, who will only be 
repelled by the near and profound sense of reality in a 
great dramatist or romancer, by the acute and terrible beauty 
of bare life. We must not then be surprised to be told that 
some hairdresser’s block of a face garnished with a fanciful 
title, is a proof for its painter of a nobler mind than 
that of the man who looked into the eyes of Innocent X., 
understood them, and could not draw them. Still less shall 
we be surprised when we find that the hero of that encounter 
can vanquish the idols of bis critics on their own ground. If 
monumental incident and dramatic expression are demanded 
of him, he stands supreme with the magnificent courtesy of 
the victorious General in Las Lanzas. Or does the critic say, 
‘It is all very well to study Nature, but I am for decorators, 
designers.’ Have these ever, in their freedom from nature, 
contrived a design to match the portrait of Mariana of 
Austria? Or do those who can only apprehend beauty in its 
most obvious forms, grumble at being sent to the countenances 
of melancholy Kings and frowning hidalgos? What then of 
the wistful childhood of Las Meninas ? 


It was by a long culture that the painter brought such 
rare blossoms out of the stubborn stock of reality. You see 
him first a tenacious student, intent but puzzled, setting 
down notes of still-life figures into a half-mechanical leather 
colour, a kind of decorative glue to bind them together. Then 
he arrives at a more single composition and a modelling 
broader, almost too empty, and a colour clearer but still 
clogged by clay. Then the decorative splendour of previous 
masters bursts upon him, and he turns upon it critically with 
his knowledge of real effect to reduce it to a silvery possibility. 
His drawing all the time grows more closely sympathetic with 
form, till it leaves off in that kind of thrilled interpretation 
on the very verge of life with which the hand of a Gabriel St. 
Aubin, and a Gainsborough also trembles in another century, 
and that of a Degas in our own. 

The path of a man with real eyes is no easy one. He can- 
not embroider everything he touches with one equable success. 
Velazquez had his limits and his failures. In the Crucifixion 
and the Coronation of the Virgin he attempted subjects alien 
to his mode of feeling. He is the mere student in pictures 
like the Apollo at the Forge. He was not moved by all 
emotions, nor by very many. He had not the voluptuous 
poetic strain of Giorgione or Titian, the torrent passion of 
Tintoretto, the trampet pomp of Veronese, nor the mysterious 
romance of Rembrandt. His prevailing sentiment is rather 
serene reserve and princely dignity. If youcompare his paint- 
ings of children with those of the enly English painter of our 











time who can be named with him for sentiment of reality, Sir 
John Millais, the painter of Bubbles will seem to look at children 
through the eyes of a nursery-maid, the Spaniard regards 
them like a king. One figure only can be profitably measured 
against his in the history of painting. Rembrandt had the 
same hold upon character and truth; he was certainly the 
profounder spirit,—the profoundest spirit that ever expressed: 
itself in paint. He was perhaps the lesser artist, sacrificing 
something of the decorative aspect of his canvas to the pur. 
suit of an emotional effect of light. 


Space fails to deal with lesser painters. Murillo is well 
represented, but is perhaps sufficiently appreciated to pass 
without notice. Zurbaran’s name is given to the magnificent. 
portrait of a girl last seen at the Grafton, to a monk in a 
familiar style, and to a remarkable figure in the gallery 
silhouetted against the sky. Greco, the Blake-like pupil of 
Tintoretto, is indicated in his earlier and madder styles. To 
see him fully it is necessary to go to Toledo. Ribera hag 
nothing like justice done him. The Martyrdom of St, 
Laurence ai Madrid, the Good Samaritan at Rouen, give a 
more adequate notion of this superb painter. Goya is seen im 
one or two portraits, but not enough in the amazing gro. 
tesques of his black and white. Fortuny is more adequately. 
sampled. The fine heraldic weedy fling of decorative art in 
Spain is well illustrated in pottery and other wares; and the 
entrance-hall presents a noble effect, clothed in tapestry, and 
furnished with silver canopies and plate, rich cabinets and 
armoar, D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


--—~<>- 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR WILLIAM I1.* 
TRINCULO’S reflection that “misery acquaints a man with: 
strange bedfellows,” should be extended so as to include 
greatness. For here is our august ally, the Kaiser, chucked 
into a “ series ” in profane association with Li Hung-chang, the 
Pope, Lord Cromer, Mr. Rhodes, and the Ameer Abdurrahman. 
But to no one of the great “men of the day” included in the 
collection has a more competent biographer fallen than to the 
hero of this volume. As Times’ correspondent in Berlin, Mr. 
Lowe acquired an unequalled knowledge of his topic, which 
he has now handled in a benevolent way, confining himself, on 
the whole (a copious sprinkling of suggestive adjectives and 
sarcasms excepted), to the narrative non-critical method, on 
the ground that neither men of common clay nor monarchs can 
be judged until they have joined the majority. There is truth 
in this; yet when “ Macedonia’s madman ” had only got as far 
as the foundation of Alexandria and the battle of Gavgamela, 
his calibre had been accurately measured in Macedonia and 
Greece, while the greatness of “Old Fritz” was almost as 
familiar to Prussia and Europe in the eighth year of his reign 
asitisnow. On the other hand, in our rapid age of telegrams, 
correspondents, and interviews, the subject of this memoir, 
whose culture, versatility, industry, ubiquity, perfervid elo~ 
quence, and self-assertion make him the most interesting 
public personage of the time, is stiil only a half-read enigma, 
whether at home or abroad. Mr. Lowe seems to have a kind: 
of Weissmann theory of the mind and character of the 
Imperial phenomenon. In him the “germ-plasm” of the 
Hohenzollerns—the most fertile in talent of Continental 
Royal Houses—has for the first time attained full growth 
His eclectic Majesty has borrowed the conspicuous traits and: 
touches of his most celebrated ancestors,—“the noble re- 
forming rage of the Great Elector; Frederick William's 
passion for soldiers, with his fury for scolding his subjects; 
Frederick the Great’s avowed thirst for glory per se; 
Frederick William I.’s affability and love of feasting ;, 
Frederick William IIT.’s fondness for meeting his fellow- 
Sovereigns; Frederick William IV.’s eloquence and idealism ; 
William I.’s astonishing familiarity with the Councils of the 
Almighty ; and Frederick III.’s habit of flirtation with the 
forward spirit of the time,”—a list, however, by no means 
exhaustive, as it omits, amongst other things, the musical 
faculty, so remarkable in “ Old Fritz,” and again apparent in 
the author of the ode to “ Adgir.” 

Mr. Lowe’s instructive work illustrates all the varied sides 
of his hero’s individuality by the appropriate incidents and 





* The German Emperor William II, By Charles Lowe, M.A, Londcu: Bliss, 
Sands, and Foster. 
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anecdotes, which he connects with the leading circumstances 
of his reign. He considers William II., “from the points of 
view of a divine-right Monarch, a soldier, a sailor, a saviour 
of society, a sportsman, an artist, an orator, a dramatic censor, 
and other facets of his Crichton-like character,” and further, 
in his capacity of Tourist-Emperor or Reise-Kaiser. But 
this is not enough. The Emperor cannot be detached from 
the political firmament of which he is the most visible 
constellation; as the followers of M. Taine would say, his 
Imperial Majesty must be studied in connection with his 
milieu. If our young publicists would get to heart an early 
chapter of this book on the Constitation and Government of 
Germany considered in theory and in practice both from the 
Imperial and the Home-rule points of view, many erroneous 
and absurd beliefs now prevalent in England would give way to 
sounder knowledge. Members of Parliament would not talk of 
the Duke of Edinburgh in bis capacity of ruler of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, taking an oath of allegiance to the Emperor (sic !), 
when the fact is that the constitutional relations of uncle and 
nephew are those of complete monarchical parity. Nor would 
public speakers and writers of repute call the Kaiser an “ irre- 
sponsible autocrat” like the Czar, when, as Mr. Lowe well 
remarks, he “is very much less an irresponsible autocrat than 
Mr. Jobn Burns.” His Majesty cannot declare aggressive 
war without the approval of the Federal Council, and he is 
not in peace-time actual “ War-Lord” of all the troops in 
Germany. There is no “German” Minister of War, the corps 
of the larger States being under the local military executives, 
to whom the Emperor can transmit his wishes or reeommenda- 
tions, his immediate paramount power, as regards for instance 
discipline and appointments, stopping at the Prussian con- 
tingent to the Army of the Reich. So in the political order. 
The Emperor as King of Prussia is, in a sense, primus inter 
pares; bat he cannot move in legislative or executive action 
except through, or with, the Federal Council, which consists 
of delegates, some of whom are regular diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, from the twenty-six separate States of the Empire. 
The Emperor cannot veto laws passed by the Reichstag, 
which is elected by universal suffrage, and, since Prince 
Bismarck quitted the Parliamentary scene, has been entirely 
free from all influences or control external to itself. Whena 
Bill passes the Bundesrath and Reichstag it becomes law, 
and must then be promulgated by the Emperor and Reichs- 
kanzler, with or without their approval, even when, as in cer- 
tain cases has happened, the seventeen Prussian votes had 
been recorded against the measure in the Federal Council. 
The functions and actual power attaching to God’s vicegerent 
and deputy in the Prussian dominions seem to be, in most 
substantial respects, superior to those enjoyed by the mere 
human head of the Empire. Mr. Lowe’s warning on this 
point will be a surprise to many :— 

“In this country the tendency ever is to lose sight of the King 
of Prussia in the German Emperor; and until the distinction is 
clearly grasped, no one can hope to avoid confusion of thought in 
following the course of things in the Fatherland. People should 
always ask themselves, on hearing that his Majesty has said or 
done this or that, whether he has been acting as Kaiser, or only 
as King, and in about seven cases out of ten, they will find, to 
their great surprise, perhaps, that it was in the latter capacity.” 

This warning was wanted not long since, when we were told 
that “the Emperor” and “the German Government” had 
made a swoop on the Social Democrats, thereby suggesting 
that the gag had been applied to that party throughout 
Germany by Imperial order. Nothing of the kind had 
happened. The localities and incidents in question were ex- 
clusively Prussian, and the powers concerned were merely the 
police, or other inferior civil authorities, of, perhaps, Breslau, 
Aix, or Berlin, who in such matters would act on their own 
initiative, much as Scotland Yard acts without waiting for 
the behests of Whitehall or Windsor Castle. So with the 
reported cases of lése-majesté. The august personages who 
are made the subject of unsuitable criticisms or wit, have no 
knowledge of the action of the Pablic Prosecutors of the 
twenty-six separate States, whose duty it is, when they have 
cognisance of a libel, to arraign the offenders as the Criminal 
Code directs, and that without reference to their Ministerial 
superiors. Such procedure is exclusively local; the Empire 
possesses no executive machinery for civil government, nor, 
with the exception of the Leipsic High Court of Appeal, is 
there any Imperial apparatus of criminal jurisdiction. 

William II. has avowed a special cult for his ancestor, 
the Great Elector, the contemporary and relative of our 


William III, and he owes many inspirations to the example 
of the Great Frederick. Let us suppose that illustrious pair 
to have knowledge of utterances like these: “God’s decree 
has placed me at your head;” “The confidence with which 
I step into the place to which God’s will calls me is im- 
measurably strong.” Again, “I regard my position as 
appointed for me by God;” and “This Kingship, by the 
grace of God, expresses the fact that we Hohenzollerns 
accept our crown only from heaven.” There might also 
reach the Elysian fields the frequent addresses to the 
Prussian recruits in which, like the officers of the army, they 
are exhorted to the daily use of the Lord’s Prayer and to 
orthodox Christian belief; likewise the Monarch’s public ex- 
planation that with prayer every day of his life is opened and 
closed. Moreover, there would be the sermons preached by 
the Imperial Admiral on board-ship, which have been printed 
and piously presented to the Pope. This theology would have 
the warm approval of the Great Elector, who ascribed his 
own Royal patent to the King of Kings; but it would arouse 
tornadoes of anger in that avowed atheist, and friend of 
atheists, Old Fritz, who rejected a Providence which left him 
in the lurch at Kolin, and fought in his ranks at Leuthen. 
In the next degree, perhaps, might be the young ruler’s 
claims to something like passive obedience on the part of 
his Prussian subjects. “There is only one master in this 
country, and I am he. I shall suffer no other beside me.” 
Then the bold phrase in the allocution to the Diet of the 
Province of Brandenburg,—“ Those who oppose me I shalt 
dash in pieces.” After this, the “Sic volo sic jubeo” on a 
photograph; the “Suprema lex regis voluntas” written in 
the Golden Book at Munich; the “ Nemo me impune lacessit ” 
on a portrait; and the other expressions quoted by Mr. Lowe 
in illustration of the Emperor’s conception of his position 
and power. After these suggestive scraps of Latinity comes 
the curdling lecture on the sin of resistance to the Royal will, 
delivered to the aristocratic landowners of the Province of 
East Preussen, who had dared to join the agrarian agitation 
against the commercial policy of the Government. While 
those of the “noblest elements of his people” who had ‘not 
“deserted their King,” were decorated, and rewarded by 
having their names given to the forts round Kénigsberg, the 
recalcitrants were excluded from the Royal dinner-table, and 
harangued in this fashion :—‘ Even the word ‘opposition’ 
has reached my ears. Gentlemen, an Opposition of Prussian 
noblemen, directed against their King, is a monstrosity.” 
Take, again, the Emperor-King’s snubs to the Constitutional 
Radicals, and his frequent menaces to Social Democracy, 
which are always cropping up, recurring, in particular, with 
something like regularity in the War-Lord’s annual addresses 
to the recruits for the Prussian Guard:—“In view of our 
present Socialist troubles it may come to this, that I com- 
mand you to shoot down your own relatives, brothers, and 
even parents in the streets—which God forbid—but then you 
must obey my orders without a murmur.” To all of which 
the Great Elector and the Great Frederick, while sympa- 
thising in the abstract with their descendant’s authoritative 
style, might, after study of Mr. Lowe, object as follows :— 
That the hints, warnings, and commands of their brilliant 
and eloquent descendant had been somewhat barren of results, 
no opponents (two great Ministers excepted) having been 
“ smashed,” no recalcitrant nobles frightened into obedience, 
no Radicals silenced, no votes subtracted from the polls of 
local democracy. Mr. Lowe says that the Emperor’s ill- 
judged estimate of German character and temper have 
exposed him to various personal rebuffs. As to the last, it 
was the boast of William II. that he had “ mastered the aime 
and impulses of the new spirit which thrills the expiring 
century” (his own words). Yet his august approval wag 
given to the Imperial Anti-Revolution Bill of last year, and 
to the reactionary Prussian Education Bill, measures which 
raised storms of public irritation such as the Empire had 
hardly witnessed since its foundation; but this does not 
apply to his recent outburst against England. For all this, 
the young Roi-Soleil is doubtless one of the most progres- 
sive spirits of the time: his chief ideals and methods of 
government, if unsuitable for ourselves, are not unpopular 
in Germany: his banner, like that of his noble father, is 
peace, not war: and we may say, in Mr. Lowe’s final words, 
that he has “given ample promise of a future which will 
be followed with the very keenest interest by all the English- 
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GALT’S NOVELS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.* 
“Bauzac fot un homme d’affaires et un homme d'affaires 
endetté.” That is how Taine begins his essay on Balzac, 
with a sentence which ought to apply, above all men in the 
world, to Scott; bat, look where you will in the Waverleys, 
you will find no trace of the speculator. Scott’s misers are 
at best effective stage-figures; the process of money-making 
wakens in him no sympathetic ardour but rather a hostile 
criticism. Not so Galt. Just as Scott was by instinct and 
desire a soldier, so Galt was only accidentally, and under 
protest, a man of letters, who struggled through a long 
life to escape from the uncongenial labour of composition, 
and float those commercial ventures that were the rich 
argosies of his imagination, a man to whom the fame of 
De Lesseps would have seemed infinitely more desirable 
than Victor Hugo’s laurels. And so in his books life 
seems to hinge on money-making; the beaten path of his 
fancy is the way to a competence and something more. Scot- 
land has always been prolific of adventurers, but they fall 
into two types,—say, Quentin Durward, the soldier of fortune, 
and Sir Andrew Wylie, the lawyer’s clerk. Shrewdness is 
common to the pair, and so is pride; but what is self- 
respect mingled with conceit in Wylie, is pride of birth 
in Durward. There is a cleavage that runs right back to 
the very sources of the race; Scott was the son of a Writer 
to the Signet, Galt’s father was the well-to-do captain of 
a West Indiaman, and the two contemporary novelists had very 
much the same education. Yet Scott unmistakably derives 
from the old moss-troopers, while Galt’s burgher stock 
and sympathies show themselves in every chapter of his 
books. And, curiously enough, in the roll of Scotch novelists, 
now so long and so illustrious, Scott stands alone on his side 
of the line, not more isolated by his excellence than by his 
instincts. Carlyle, in his perverse essay on the Waverley 
Novels, could scarcely keep patience with a man to whom 
literary fame was of little moment, yet who could endanger 
even honour itself to win a great territorial position for his 
descendants; to whom the man was little, the race everything. 
Bat Carlyle overlooked a feeling that had, no doubt, much 
weight with Sir Walter. The name of Scott stood already 
high in history; he did not desire to found a new family, but 
¢o raise his own descendants’ position in the great clan. He 
desired for them the sort of distinction that was appropriate 
to the name they bore, and recognised by the clan’s tradi- 
tions; traditions that made much of the power to dispense 
hospitality, but said nothing of literary renown. Gault 
satirises sharply enough this inordinate pride of blood in the 
chapters that describe Sir Andrew Wylie’s home-coming to 
the village where his grandmother was still a poor cottager. 
The Laird of Craiglands is too ignorant to conceive that 
Wylie’s seat in Parliament, his money, his influence, and his 
high reputation can have done away with the original in- 
equality; and his awkward condescension and confused 
enlightenment are treated with very pretty and kindly irony. 
But the scene is one that Scott never would have set about 
inventing; any more than he would have described with 
congenial interest the career of Claud Walkinshaw, the laird 
of Grippy, who set out with a pedlar’s pack to win back the 
lands of his fathers. 

If one thinks over the Scotch novelists who are just now in 
everybody’s hands and on everybody’s lips, it is plain that 
they have far more affinity with Galt than with his greater 
contemporary. They are Whigs toa man. Even Kidnapped 
has moralisings in it that Scott’s moss-trooper blood would 
never have tolerated; life is tried there by a more analytical 
test than Sir Walter troubled himself with. And Stevenson 
is the only story-teller among them; for subtract from Mr. 
Crockett Stevenson’s share in him, and there remains chiefly 
@ sympathetic way of presenting characters. In all of them 
there is strongly marked that “something of the shorter 
catechist,” to quote the phrase which so cleverly crowns Mr. 
Henley’s estimate of Stevenson. And this element brings 
with it no lack, indeed, of humour, but a certain sense of life’s 
gravity and individual responsibilities that breeds an irre- 
sistible desire to moralise. This craving, not less perhaps 
than the national religion, accounts for the fact that Scotland 
has never produced a dramatist. Scotchmen have written 





* Annals of the Parish, and The Ayrshire Legatees, Sir Andrew Wylie, The 
Blackwood and Sons, 
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plays, Galt wrote many, but no Scotchman has contrived to 
shake off his own individuality in print. (Mr. Barrie’s 
admirers must forgive us; it is not that we love Walker, 
London less, but that we love the Window in Thrums more.) 
Imagine a Scotch Congreve or Sheridan; the thing is im. 
possible on the face of it. With no distinct national institu. 
tions, with only a slight divergence of dialect, the race keeps 
its national distinctness as plain as the French; and no litera. 
ture in the world is more native to the soil, more marked with 
a local character. 


Take, for instance, the Annals of the Parish. Galt wrote it 
to imitate The Vicar of Wakefield; but whereas his model pre- 
sents to the mind no particular county nor district even of 
England, Mr. Balwhidder’s parish is minutely localised; and 
the dialect, if we may believe Mr. Crockett’s introduction to 
the charming little edition, is not only accurate Scotch, but 
accurate for Ayrshire. The little book has had, first and last, 
asingalar history. Like Waverley, it was written early and 
laid aside; no publisher would risk anything that only dealt 
with Scotch life. After the success of the Waverleys, Galt 
again offered, and the Mr. Blackwood then reigning had 
the judgment to accept, these detached papers, in which 
the minister of Dalmailing sets down in disconnected 
series the events that marked each of the fifty years 
of his ministry, from 1760 onwards. The book had a 
popularity beyond any other production of its author; 
it had the curious fortune to suggest to Mill the word 
“Utilitarian;” and then it went quietly to sleep. But in the 
course of years came Mr. Barrie and others after him, doing 
for Scotch life in different aspects very much what Galt had 
done before; and so the house of Blackwood again sends the 
veteran out, but newly and cheerfully apparelled., 


How does he compare with his posterity, or at least his 
successors? Well, nobody who reads the Annals will think 
the less of Mr. Barrie, though many readers will say that 
Mr. Barrie’s was not so much of a new departure as they had 
imagined. But Galt deals with life from a different stand- 
point; he represents not the Scotch poor, but the Scot on 
his promotion, emphatically the middie-class. Mr. Barrie 
shows you life under the strong stimulus of religion or love; 
Galt’s characters are mostly decent, quiet folk, who go about 
the world seeking their own advancement in an orderly 
manner. When passion grows violent, it is in the struggle 
for gain. Of course Galt wrote in the days of romanticism, 
and he, too, aspired to be romantic. Whole novels by 
him of this class are said to exist; and towards the 
end of The Entail there appears a lady with the second- 
sight, generally described as “the majestic invalid,” who 
is designed to throw a glamour on the scene. Perhaps 
people are right in rating the Annals highest, because it is 
clear of these excrescences. Mr. Balwhidder, the minister 
of Dalmailing, is a lovable person, as real as “my uncle 
Toby;” and the deathbed of Mr. Cayenne, the cotton mer- 
chant, is a scene somewhat in Sterne’s manner, which Sterne 
might have envied. But in The Entail Galt flies higher. 
The book is ill constructed; but Leddy Grippy is admirable, 
and the old Laird who won back the estate is something more. 
He hasa claim to be considered with Balzac’s Grandet. There 
is a fine psychology in the chapters which first relate the old 
man’s wrath at the imprudent marriage of his eldest son, 
and then explain how and why, after he has alienated the 
first-born’s right and given it to the half-witted second son, 
he does not hate the son whom he has injured. Yet the book 
reaches its highest point after the old man’s death, when the 
third son proceeds to win the estate by proving the heir’s 
imbecility. They can only prove it by playing on the pas- 
sionate love that makes him identify his own dead child with 
his brother’s living one :— 

“Well, then, resumed the judge, ‘is the little girl your 
daughter.’—‘’Deed she is—my ain dochter.’—‘ How can that be, 
when, as you acknowledged, every one said your dochter was dead?’ 
—‘ But I kent better mysel’. My bairn and dochter ye see, sir, 
was lang a weakly baby aye bleating like a lambie that has lost 
its mother; and she dwined and dwindled and moaned and grew 
sleepy sleepy, and then she closed her wee bonnie een and lay 
still; and I sat beside her three days and three nights, watching her 
a’ the time, never lifting my een frae her face that was as sweet to 
look on as a gowan on a lown May morning. But—I kenna how it 
came to pass—I thought as I looked at her that she was changed, 
and there began to come a kirkyard smell frae the bed that was 


just as if the hand o’ Nature was wishing me to gae away; and 
then I saw, wi’ the eye o’ my heart, that my brother’s wee Mary 
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was grown my wee Betty Bodle, and so I gaed and brought her 
hame in my arms, and she is noo my ain dochter.’” 

This sense of a tragic pathos in mental affiiction is very 
characteristic of Scotland, and is paralleled by a fine passage 
in the Annals of the Parish. In such passages Galt’s style 
grows almost lyrical, but in its ordinary tone it never lacks 
distinction ; the sentences have a queer angular contour that 
pleases like an intelligent though ugly face. 





IDEAL FRANCE* 

THERE is perhaps no truer measure of human genius than 
the strength of the influence which it leaves behind in those 
who have been linked with it in the closest intimacy. It 
would not be too much to say that Edgar Quinet lives still in 
his widow. His spirit has absolutely stamped itself upon her. 
However gifted, she has not his genius; she wants that mastery 
of speech and thought which shaped all his writings to artistic 
form; her ideas not unfrequently run away with her; her 
pen, as it were, bolts on reaching the open. Yetin this volume, 
perhaps more than in any other of her works, there are pages 
upon pages which Quinet himself would have signed. And 
from first to last the volume is, as it were, saturated with him. 
It is true throughout to its opening words :— 

“Interior dialogues with an absent immortal,—that is the 

true title to these pages. The great voice which became silent 
for ever on March 27th, 1875, continues to speak with me; I hear 
at all hours him who is alive in my soul, him who wished to 
make France the ideal of the nations. For the last twenty years, 
at each event, I ask myself, ‘What would he say? what truths 
would he find to enlighten his fellow-countrymen as to their 
duties, as to the perils which threaten our country?’ I know 
well what he answers me in these dialogues; I believe I am 
still writing under his dictation. But I have neither the elo- 
quence nor the authority of his speech. It is a weakened, far- 
off echo reaching from the bottom of a heart penetrated with 
piety towards France.” 
Shall we find fault with one not even herself French by birth 
for that encomium of the French character of which it is not 
too much to say that every European nation would dissent 
from some, if not most, of its details, when she speaks of it as 
“ essentially hamane and fall of feeling,” of “its generosity, 
its sweetness united with fiery courage, qualities which have 
made it always beloved;” its “greatness of soul,” “never 
equalled since the Greeks,” of its “feeling of right and 
justice,” which “has remained indestructible till our days” ? 
—when she says that in France “ perjury is hated, scorned 
under any disguise whatsoever, justice and disinterestedness 
are honoured even amongst enemies whenever they are made 
manifest ”"—that “there is no people less selfish than the 
French”—that they have “not inherited the spirit of con- 
quest”? It is surely enough to say that if the French would 
only act up to the character which she ascribes to them, no 
other nation would be so well pleased as our own. The 
chapter on “History Compared,” from which the above 
passages are quoted, is indeed in its one-sidedness a real— 
and the only real—bJot on the book. But in the name of her 
“ideal France,” the writer speaks bold trath to the France of 
to-day. Now she attacks “ criminal literature” :-— 

“Yes, it is a crime to employ our beautiful and luminous 
French tongue for the expression of disgusting trivialities, for 
the tracing of the hideous pictures which it is a pleasure for de- 
praved imaginations to call up...... Honest voices alone are 
reduced to silence. Who would have the courage to speak of 
morality, of austerity? ..... Enthusiasm has become an abso- 
lutely laughable thing, admiration a synonym for imbecility.” 
She attacks Fustel de Coulanges for his historical Czsarism, 
Renan as a sophist in whom two voices are always speaking 
at once, one saying “ Yes,” the other “No,” so that any pas- 
sage whatever of his works may be interpreted as you please, 
the writer being absolutely without conscience of the truth. 
She attacks the narrowness of French education, the multi- 
plication of public functionaries, breeding in turn a still 
larger crowd of aspirants to office. She attacks the “ young 
democracy which will keep no link with the past.” She 
attacks the excessive centralisation which “destroys all 
equilibrium in the distribution of civilisation.” She speaks 
of the moral morasses to be found in many French towns, 
where for “ toad souls ” (ames crapauds) cleverness consists in 
the combinations of rascality—“how to succeed with the 
largest number of tricks and swindles without being caught 
in the act—how to advance rapidly in position, fortune, by 
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dint of baseness and denials, whilst folding oneself in a 
reputation of uprightness.” She speaks of the lamentable 
fall in good taste “caused by the license of the press and by 
an ill-digested half-science;” of the poisoning of women’s 
minds by low-minded literature. She inveighs against the 
haste and lovelessness of French marriages. Her own ideal of 
marriage is indeed a very different one from that fashionable 
amongst ourselves at this day, let alone French models :— 

“To obtain the absolute confidence of one’s husband, that is 

the foundation cf the wife’s happiness, the treasure of marriage. 
She will not exact it by words, she will deserve it by self-abne: 
tion. The happiness of a perfect union requires the self-sacrifice 
of the one to the other, this is inevitable. Man will sacrifice him- 
self to his country, the woman to her husband. Is it not the 
greatest happiness to love, rather than to be loved?...... 
Love is faith.” 
Bat the chapters of the book which are of the deepest 
interest are the last two, entitled “Spiritualism” and 
“Immortality.” To appreciate them, one must bear in mind 
that the author has been brought up outside of all religions 
faith. ‘‘ Never,” she tells us, “in my childhood, in my 
youth, have I learnt invocatory prayer.” But a self-devoted 
union of many years with a man of very noble spirit, 
followed by his loss, has forced her to believe in immortality, 
and through this belief she has risen to faith, at least in an 
unknown God. “A great love,” she says, “ that is the revela- 
tion of immortality.” Such at least it has been for her. 
As she puts it elsewhere, “I love, I am, I shall always be.” 
She deems it natural that the supreme knowledge should 
deny itself to the ignorant. She waits for immortal life to 
reveal God. 

It will be observed that, up to a certain point, the writer’s 
position recalls that of Ellen Watson, the devoted pupil of 
the eminent agnostic, Professor Clifford, and an agnostic like 
himself, when his death set her face to face with “the 
apparently hopeless problem of a life like that of her ‘ dear 
master’s, so full of earnest love and splendid intellectua} 
power, shut up within the darkness of his grave,” * and she 
began, after a time, “sometimes” to hope and believe “ that 
there is a divine power in the world, an Eternal Good, 
which is also in us, and yet not ourselves.” From 
this Ellen Watson proceeded to a full faith in a self- 
revealing God, and gave herself up utterly to His service as 
an educator in South Africa. But when Madame Quinet 
concludes a very brave and noble book by the words: “ This 
faith in Immortality can alone give to life harmony, a stay 
in distress, and assure the triumph of our ideal France,” one 
can but hope that she may, with Ellen Watson, go further, 
and reach, in full assurance of faith, “ the central truth, round 
which all the rest group themselves ...... that there is an 
eternal God, in whom we live, and who can hear us when we 
speak to Him; from whom, further, we learn of His boundless 
knowledge, of His years which shall not fail, and of our own 
blessedness as to be found only in Him.” (Ibid, p. 164.) The 
main point of difference between these two noble-hearted 
women, is that for Madame Quinet supreme knowledge 
is not yet equivalent to supreme love, as it was to 
Ellen Watson. Hence, again, the difference in their concep- 
tions of the supernatural. For Madame Quinet, “reason 
cannot admit the supernatural,—that is to say, that which is 
contrary to the order established in the universe and ruled by 
laws.” Ellen Watson, on the other hand, believed in “a 
supernatural that does not destroy the natural, but which 
literally is fulfilling it.” 

In the meanwhile, it is satisfactory to find that a journal 
which, in the opinion of mauy, stands at present at the head 
of the Paris Press, the Temps (October 23rd, 1895), has greeted 
with equal sympathy the inauguration of Edgar Quinet’s bust. 
in the courtyard of a superior primary school in Paris, and 
the publication of his widow’s latest book, “a work of faith 
and a cry of hope.” To the “Ecole Edgar Quinet” for four 
hundred girls, La France Idéale is indeed dedicated, in re- 
membrance of the deep interest Quinet always took in 
female education. 





BIBLIOMANIA.+ 
Tue author of The Book-Hunter in London has written a very 
instructive and sometimes entertaining account of a sport 
with which he seems to be thoroughly conversant; it is there- 
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fore a matter of no little surprise that he should have opened 
his introduction by a statement which is at entire variance, 
not only with common experience, but also with the general 
tenor of his own work. The whole passion for collecting 
books, he says, “may be said to focus itself into two well- 
defined grooves. A man either collects books for his own 
intellectual profit, or out of pure ostentatious vanity.” This 
is a classification which expressly excludes not only the true 
bibliomaniac, who perbaps belongs to the largest and most 
important class of book-collectors, but many other kinds of 
book-collectors as well. The number of people who collect 
books on a large scale for their own intellectual profit 
is not very great. As a rule this class consists chiefly 
of men: who are following some special line of study, 
and who form sometimes large and valuable libraries that are 
devoted almost entirely to books bearing upon one subject. 
Their acquisition of rare and valuable books is a matter of 
necessity, and not of choice, as it often happens that cheaper 
editions of the same works are not to be found. The man 
who collects a library for working purposes, who buys books 
in order to read them, cares little for the rarity of an edition 
or the expensive luxury of its binding. It is not he who will 
pay £5,000 for a Psalmorum Codex, or half that sum fora 
Mazarin Bible or the Valdarfer Boccaccio. On the other 
hand, it is not just to assert that the book-collectors who will 
pay these sums, who buy books without the slightest inten- 
tion of reading them, and amass libraries of enormous extent 
and value, are actuated by purely ostentatious vanity. One 
would be loath to say that of the collector of china, old silver, 
snuff-boxes, or even postage-stamps, and the bibliomaniac 
should need less excuse for his hobby than they. The passion 
of the genuine collector contains but little of the alloy of 
vanity, and no passion is so free from it, we think, or 
so purely disinterested as that of the bibliomaniac. It 
is a passion which cannot easily be explained or rendered 
intelligible to practical men. No doubt the pleasure of the 
chase has somethirg to do with it; but it is the simple pos- 
session of a book that really satisfies the book-collector, not 
the boasting of that possession, nor the reading of the book, 
though, of course, he may indulge in both. And he has his 
uses ; many a rare volume has been preserved to the world in 
the shelter of his library. Nor would it be fair to attribute 
ostentatious vanity to the more magnificent patrons of the 
book-trade, who were not necessarily patrons of literature. 
The French Kings and English Dakes bought not to read, 
perhaps, and yet bought for no unworthy motive. As to the 
class of book-buyers who really spend their money for the 
sake of ostentation, they can hardly be very numerous. The 
Chicago millionaire wh> bought a whole library because of 
the coat of arms on the book-plate, and exhorted the book- 
seller to send no book that was without it—‘“for that’s my 
name, too, and I reckon this old hoss with the daggers and 
roosters might have been related to me some way ”’—was the 
victim of a chance opportunity and not typical of his class; 
asarule, the nouveau riche lavishes his money on property 
which makes a more striking display. 


The author’s account of book-collecting in London contains 
a really remarkable mass of information, set forth, it must be 
confessed, in a very rambling and discursive style. He even 
finds much to say upon the making of early libraries before 
the introduction of printing, though most of the libraries he 
enumerates—that of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, for 
example—had nothing to do with London. It was owing not 
a little to the reforming zeal of Henry VIIL., that a con- 
siderable impetus was given to the sport of the book-hunter, 
He scattered the contents of the monasteries, monks and 
books alike, and out of the wreck that he created, grew 
the private library. Our author quotes a page or two 
of contemporary lamentation; the destruction was indeed 
most lamentable, but we might remark that this very 
dispersal of books from the old ecclesiastical centres, brought 
them within the reach of the book-hunter of the period. 
It also enriched the King’s own library in London, for 
Henry VIII. was a book-collector himself. The hunting- 
grounds of the book-collector in those days were among the 
merchants, who bought libraries for waste-paper, or at the 
seaports, whence the books were shipped to more kindly 
shores. Unfortunately book-lovers were then not sufficiently 
numerous to rescue more than a very small fraction of the 
wealth of literature that thus went a-begging. Of later years 











the hunting-grounds of the book-collector show a curioug 
tendency to narrow themselves within certain localities, those 
localities being subject to occasional change. Among the 
most famous are Little Britain and St. Paul’s Church. 
yard, which were the chief centres of the book-selling trade 
for many years before and after the Great Fire of London. 
Of the Little Britain booksellers, Bateman, from whom 
Swift used to buy his books, was the best known. West. 
minster Hall was another favourite locality for book- 
sellers, at whose stalls Pepys was a frequent customer, 
though his purchases in Westminster Hall were not always 
confined to books. Of late years the hunter after bargaing 
finds his best chances at the second-hand bookstall of the 
itinerant seller; the keeper of the bookshop is generally far 
too well informed as to the value of his wares. And the 
haunts of the wandering bookstall are, strangely enough, 
to be found in the least “ bookish” of neighbourhoods, 
Farringdon Road, or the New Cut, or the lanes of White- 
chapel. The aristocracy of booksellers has drifted westwards, 
the rabble eastwards; and as the latter is more ignorant of 
the value of its treasure, the book-lover of small means is 
constrained to follow it. The discovery of a prize nowadays 
must be a very rare event, for the contents of the book- 
barrows are sifted through many hands before they reach 
thei: last ignominious resting-place. Still, “‘ bookstalling,” as 
the author says, is a fascinating amusement for any one who 
combines a great love of books with small means and 
plenty of leisure. Against the pleasure of the chase, as 
experienced by the humble book-collector, the owner of a 
great library and large means can only set the excitement of 
the auction-room. To the height that this excitement reaches 
the prices which are sometimes paid bear eloquent witness, 
though those prices cannot always be taken as indications of 
the market-value of the copies which realise them, for the 
practice of the “ knock-out” still exists, and, according to our 
author, is responsible for some, at least, of the startling sales 
which are made. The curious variation in prices, showing a 
like variation in the fashion of collecting, throws some light 
upon the real character of the book-mania, as does also the 
unreasonable rage for first editions. The auction-value of a 
volume is a purely fictitious one, created by the whimsical 
fashion which happens to prevail for the time among collectors. 
Mr. Roberts gives a good deal of pleasant and entertaining 
gossip about collectors, great and small, and describes their 
foibles with some humour and common-sense. One or two 
of his chapters, devoted to an account of booksellers and 
auctioneers, savour somewhat of advertisements, and, taken 
as a whole, his work too closely resembles a booksellers’ cata- 
logue, to be otherwise than rather tedious reading. Still, it 
is a pleasant volume to dip into; and contains a great quantity 
of information, set down with much painstaking accuracy. 
One slip, however, we think, occurs on p. 56. The author 
speaks of the Osterley Park Library being sold by order of 
the Earl of Jersey in 1885. We fancy that the sale, which 
took place at Sotheby’s, was only one of duplicates and 
saperfluous books; and that that famous library is still in the 
possession of its former owner. The library of Samuel 
Pepys, too, is preserved at Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and not at Magdalen, Oxford. Also, one might object that 
there is too great a wealth of illustrations, some of which are 
rather out of place. And why is Thackeray, who is depicted 
as having his pocket picked of a book, shown as a slender 
little gentleman, with a white beard P 


The famous bookbinder, Du Seuil, figures in the above work 
as Desseuil; in Mr. Roberts’s Rare Books and their Prices, he 
becomes Dusseuil. It is a matter of no importance; but 
uniformity of spelling has a better look. One might remark, 
also, that Pollio, the Consul, and first founder of a public 
library in Rome, did not write himself down an ass. He 
called himself Asinias, not Asinus. As to the rest of the 
matter contained in the first chapter of Rare Books and their 
Prices, it is too well covered by Mr. Roberts’s other work to 
need further review. The essays on the prices of pictures, 
pottery, and porcelain afford many strange illustrations of 
the ups and downs of what Mr. Wemmick would term 
“portable property.” There are, perhaps, some living artists 
who will not be altogether grateful to Mr. Roberts for his 
record of the depreciation of their wares. The author revels 
in the long prices which he is able to record; but the tedious 
repetition of thousands of guineas is rather tiresome reading. 
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Of more curious interest is his account of the postage-stamp 

‘ mania, and particularly the “Stamp-Collector’s Guide” of 
the ingenious Mr. Booty. And, indeed, when one learns 
that £20,000 worth of used postage-stamps are sold in 
London in one season, and that £680 have been paid for a 
jd. and a 2d. stamp from the Mauritius Post Office, why 
should one be at the pains of wondering at the price of 
rose du Barri or gros-bleu vases P 





SOCIALISM ABROAD AND AT HOME.* 
Proressor Nirti’s Catholic Socialism, as translated by the 
late Miss Mary Mackintosh—amid the weakness and suffering 
of her last illness—is a book of great interest and value. It 
puts the English reader in possession of a remarkably fall 
and clear view of the spread of doctrines, more or less cor- 
rectly called Socialistic, among the Roman Catholics of 
Germany, Austria, France, Belgiam, Switzerland, and the 
United States; and also gives a good deal of information 
which is at least partially new to many non-Romanists in this 
country, as to the advanced opinions held by Cardinal Man- 
ning and by Monsignor Bagshawe, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Nottingham. There can, we think, be no doubt 
that its perusal will cause very considerable surprise to many 
persons who reflect how comparatively small is the number 
of influential Anglican clergy and Nonconformist ministers 
who have openly adopted views of the kind in question. It is 
common to suppose that the advocacy of Socialism abroad is 
mainly confined to political adventurers who play upon the 
passions of their less fortunate fellow-countrymen, and to 
a few other “cranks” whose judgment has been deranged 
by their feelings. But Professor Nitti shows that this is an 
entire misconception of the situation, and that, on the contrary, 
alike in Germany, Austria, and France, there are powerful, 
if not dominant, parties among the most highly placed and 
influential of the clergy and laity of the Roman Church, 
with a numerous following among her rank-and-file, who 
have much in common with the Social Democrats, though 
differing from them profoundly on religious questions, who 
are certainly moved by the most popular sympathies, and who 
are aiming at social and economic changes of a far-reaching 
character. Professor Nitti’s method is described by him as 
merely positive; but it is not surprising to learn from Pro- 
fessor Ritchie’s introduction to the present volume that he 
has succeeded in being attacked on both sides. For on the 
one hand, he not only gives fall sketches, copiously illus- 
trated by quotations from their writings and speeches, of 
the opinions avowed by the Roman Catholic Socialists, but 
indicates again and again that he regards the advocacy of 
such opinions by prelates and eminent laymen of that com- 
munion as morally to their credit. Yet every now and then, 
on the other hand, after a very sympathetic summary of a 
man’s views, the Professor, in a few words, points out that 
economically some of the most important of them are absurd 
and unpractical. Thus, in the case of the late Monsignor 
Ketteler, Archbishop of Mayence, who was the pioneer of 
German Roman Catholic Socialism, Professor Nitti tells us 
of his large acceptance of the views of Lassalle, according 
to whom labour had become a “ ware ” which, under the “iron 
law ” of a competitive economic system, was bound to fetch no 
more than the absolute necessaries of life for the worker and 
his family. For that reason, and in contemplation of the 
wretchedness of an existence in which even a minimum 
livelihood was only obtainable at the mercy of the capi- 
talist, Monsignor Ketteler held that workmen’s co-opera- 
tive productive associations, such as Lassalle had advocated, 
were the most equitable and most efficacions means of 
easing the workman’s condition, while rendering it less 
insecure. Where the Archbishop differed from Lassalle was 
in holding that the pecuniary aid necessary to enable the pro- 
ductive associations to thrive successfully should be obtained 
not from the State, but from the freewill offerings of the 
faithful, as to the flow of which for that purpose he was 





* (1) Catholic Socialism. By Francesco 8. Nitti, Professor of Political Eco- 
omy at the University of Naples. Translated from the Second Italian Edition 
by Mary Mackintosh. With an Introduction by David G. Ritchie, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. London: Swan Sunnen- 
schein and Co,—(2.) The Socialist State, its Nature, Aims, and Conditions: being 
an Introduction to the Study of Socialism. By E. UC. K. Gonne~, Brunner Pro- 
fessor of Ec nomic Science at Universi'y Ooliege, Liverpool. London: Walter 
8c .tt.——(3.) Socialism and Sense: a Radical Review. By William Hill. With 
Illustrations by F., Carruthers Gould. London: Walter Scott.—(4.) The Social 
Contract. By Jean Jacques Rousseau. ‘Trans!ated, with an Historical and 
Critical Introduction and Notes, by Henry J. Tozer. With a Preface by Bernard 
Bosanquet. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 





grievously disappointed in after-years. Professor Nitti, how- 
ever, is careful to point out ina note, later on in the book, 
that “economic science has already, a long time ago, proved 
that the so-called ‘iron law’ of Lassalle is without any 
foundation of truth.” Yet, if so,a great part of the justifi- 
cation for the vehement denunciations of the existing 
economic system, which Ketteler, among leading German 
Churchmen, began, and which has been followed up by a 
succession of prelates and laymen of the Roman Church on 
the Continent, disappears. Again, when one analyses the 
remedies proposed for the evils they deplore by these 
“Catholic Socialists,” in so far as they go beyond factory 
legislation and regulation of working hours, they come mainly 
to the enactment of a minimum wage and the re-establish- 
ment, with certain modifications, of the old guild system. 
Professor Nitti decisively condemns both these proposals on 
the obvious grounds on which any orthodox economist would 
be expected to condemn them. And yet, as we have said, 
although our able and learned author, in his odd, half- 
incidental way, thus throws a jet of cold economic criticism 
both on the premises and the conclusions of the people whose 
views he is describing, it is with the most evident pleasure 
and sympathy that he brings forward one person of high 
degree, in the Church or in the world, after another to set 
forth the hardships endured by the working classes under the 
present order of things, and the urgent need of State action 
for the mitigation or removal of those hardships. 


The explanation of this apparent inconsistency is to be 
found mainly in the opinion expressed by Professor Nitti in 
his preface, that “though the systems of Socialism may be 
false, or contradictory, or Utopian, the morality it teaches is 
by far superior to that of its adversaries.” And this may be 
said with special force, when Socialism, or something tending 
towards it, is taught by men of high station who have not 
themselves suffered in the least from the pressure of the 
economic system which they deplore. And if, as Professor 
Nitti maintains, “the social question is not only based on an 
economic problem, but constitutes of itself a vast moral 
problem”—which cannot, we think, be denied—then a 
powerfal aid towards its solution may well be considered as 
furnished by the earnest participation in its treatment of 
influential men acting in the spirit of tender regard for the 
poor, which appears to inspire such men as the late Monsignor 
Ketteler, the Abbé Hitze, and Count Lésewitz in Germany, 
M. Gaspard Decurtins in Switzerland, and the Count de Mun 
and his titled allies in France. Even if they put some un- 
practical items into their programme, the part played by 
such men as champions of the poor, the spectacle of their 
strenuous and often successful efforts to promote the protec- 
tion of the working classes against some of the inevitable risks 
of their occupations, and against excessive work and un- 
wholesome conditions, cannot fail to soften the bitterness of 
feeling which has been caused among the workers by the 
smallness of their share in the immense growth of production, 
and by their failure, since endowed with political power, to 
achieve a corresponding improvement in their material con- 
dition. And it may well be believed that the healing influences 
of the course taken by the Roman Catholic Socialists, whose 
action and views are so well described by Professor Nitti, has 
had not a littl« to do with the fact that, as he says,— 


“The evolution, in a practical and pacific direction, made by 
Socialism within the last few years, has been most rapid. Not only 
have the Anarchists and revolutionary Socialists been greatly in 
the minority at all the more recent Socialist Congresses, but they 
could not succeed in finding a hearing for their opinions, and 
everywhere met a current of thought contrary to their useless 
and criminal violence. ..... In the various European States 
Socialism tends not only to become Conservative, but, in preference 
to their old system of isolated action, its partisans now join the 
political struggle, and take part in the Parliamentary battles.” 


This “practical and pacific” turn given to the Socialist 
agitation abroad within recent years, largely by the aid of the 
infusion of a Christian element into the movement for the 
amelioration of the condition of the working classes, is a matter 
for special congratulation, in view of the facts alluded to by Mr. 
H. J. Tozer, in his learned and very useful introduction to his 
translation of Rousseau’s Contrat Social, as to the influence 
exercised by the doctrine of the alienation of all persons and 
property to the State, on the Socialistic movement of the pre- 
sent century. “ Fourier, Saint-Simon, Owen, Lassalle, and 
Marx,” says Mr. Tozer, “have carried the problem of popular 
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control into the industrial sphere, where it now presses for 
solution more powerfully than in the domain of politics; 
they, too, have desired to compel men to be free, equal, and 
fraternal.” It is a happy thing that another stream of in- 
fluence than that flowing from the revolutionary classic of 
Jean Jacques, with its strange mixture of flashes of inspira- 
tion, rigid deduction from fancifal assumptions, and perverse 
inconsistencies, should have been brought to bear upon the 
immense social problem of our day. 

But while readily making these acknowledgments as to the 
beneficial effects of much of the work of the so. called Roman 
Catholic Socialists, described in Professor Nitti’s very in- 
teresting work, we must not omit to express our pleasure at 
the very clear and effective warnings to those Englishmen 
who may be inclined to accept the teachings of our English 
Socialiste, which are conveyed in Professor Gonner’s excellent 
little book, designed as an introduct‘on to the study of the 
subject, and entitled The Socialist State. Professor Gouner 
takes great pains to be fair to the views he discusses, and 
altogether avoids dogmatism ; but this only gives the greater 
weight to his carefully weighed criticisms and suggestions. 
The following sentences rela'ing to the very vital question of 
public criticism in a Socialist State, afford a good example of 
Mr. Gonner’s quiet and lucid style:— 

“It is a difficulty which has not escaped the view of Socialists 
themselves, that inasmuch as all capitalistic organisation will be 
taken over by the State, there will be no private issue of news- 
papers and other means of political criticism. This is not likely 
to conduce to the publication of outspoken attacks on what will 
then be the constitution of things. A State, even if paid by sub- 
scription from the partisans of the writer, will have to be incon- 
ceivably regenerated to actually publish attacks on itself, 
particularly if they happen to be well founded. Censorship can 
always find excuses...... It is no use assuming that Society 
will be regenerated under the influence of criticism, and then 
instituting a condition under which those interested in the 
maintenance of the status quo will have every interest and every 
reasonable opportunity for interfering with the publicity of such 
criticism. Matter of detail though this may seem, the peril is so 
tremendous that a mode of obviating it must be discovered.” 

Another little book, which is well worth reading, on the 
same subject, is Mr. William Hill’s Socialism and Sense: a 
Radical Review. Mr. Hill writes too bitterly for our taste 
with regard to the Independent Labour Party; but the 
Radicals have felt that they have been ‘“ wounded in the 
house of their friends,” and that does make people bitter. He 
puts the practical case against Socialism, its terrible dangers 
to liberty, to individual energy, to invention, and to progress 
generally, with much clearness and vigour, and in a manner 
to be grasped readily by working people, for whom he 
specially writes. Mr. Hill, though a strong anti-Socialist in 
regard to production, holds views hardly distinguishable from 
those of land-nationalisers on the subject of the soil of the 
country, and would also put up the Death-duties on all 
millionaires indefinitely high. These projects we cannot 
accept as dictated either by “sense ” or justice. At the same 
time we are glad that in other ways it is distinctly recognised 
in Mr. Hill’s book, as in Professor Gonner’s, that, in the 
words of the latter writer, “ Socialism is not the only alterna- 
tive to the policy of rigid and unrelenting Individualism.” 
“Individual freedom,” precious as it is, “ must be restricted,” 
as Mr. Gonner says, “by considerations of the well-being 
of the State.” That has been the principle wisely observed 
in much recent legislation, and it is on the well-balanced 
development of that compromise, together with the growing 
sense of personal obligation, alike in the public and in the 
private sphere, that the security and happiness of the com- 
munity must ultimately depend. 





SIR H. MAXWELL’S “POST MERIDIANA.” * 
Sir HERBERT MAxwELt devotes one of these dozen papers 
to the consideration of the subject of “bores,” and yet the 
difficulty of not boring people is one which is escaped by very 
few essayists of his class. It is a fate that can scarcely be 
guarded against by the country gentleman who turns writer. 
That is to say, these papers have attracted attention when 
separately published; they will be appreciated in volume 
form in some country-houses, and by those members of 
country book-clubs who like “improving” essays; but, all the 
same, when paper after paper like this is put before him, the 
critic not only feels bored, but is ready to believe that most 





* Post Meridiana: Afternoon Essays. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., 
Edinburgh and London: Wiliam Blackwood and Sons, 1895, 





other people will be bored too. To use a homely simile 
suggested by the nationality of the author before us, we like 
mince, if it is the fresh-minced collops of Scotch cooks; but 
it takes able seasoning and clever serving to reconcile ug 
toa mere réchauffé. Essays are mince, and either they must 
be cooked from fresh meat, or consist of @ very palatable 
blending of the unknown débris. 

Yet we would by no means put down this volume asa dul} 
book simply because it cannot appeal to those who are liable 
to have commonplace thoughts of their own upon bores, golf, 
friendship, and the like matters of everyday life. It contains, 
even for them, some amusing passages, though Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s weakness is that he will not always get his jokes 
off the stage when they have said enough. He goes on too 
long with what he says about the hat—the hat, we mean—for, 
as he says,— 

“The creature has not even a serious name, for no one, except 
the fiend who frames it, knows it as a silk bat; schoolboys, with 
the contempt born of familiarity, call it a buster or a topper; 
soldiers, scornfully, a stovepipe; civilians, realistically, a chimney. 

t. In vain has bountiful nature provided straw and human 
ingenuity fashioned felt : two more perfect substances for head- 
covering could not have been devised ; but, perversely, littering 
our horses with the one and roofing our houses with the other, we 
thrust our thinking organs into unyielding towers of paste 
board.” 

And again :— 

“It is intolerable in sunshine; it is so sensitive of raindrops 
that an umbrella must be carried for its special shelter, and when 
we travel it is as difficult to dispose of as a murdered corpse.” 
There is plenty of the same agreeably written common-sense 
in the author’s remarks on clothes. It was an essay which 
was “talked of” when it first appeared, probably because 
there are many people whotry to read the expensive monthlies 
for the sake of finding material for “ intellectual conversation,” 
and who are much relieved when there is a paper which they 
really can understand. By the way, have many of our more 
real readers watched the curious influence of the heterogeneous 
contents of a magazine club on semi-cultivated minds which 
will not read booke, and do not see many men? Its subscribers 
pass the time in pretending to like the scientific articles, par- 
ticularly the sceptical ones, as “so clever;” but are secretly 
grateful to those who just say what they themselves might 
have thought. In Sir Herbert’s paper on clothes there are 
some shrewd remarks on the difference between the nude and 
the undressed, and in the essay on speech, we must commend 
to those whom it may concern the warning that— 

“The attempt so commonly made by preachers to read from an 

MS. without the appearance of reading, renders impossible all the 
assistance derived from gesture or attitude...... One thing 
or other,—let the lecture be read, for there are few things more 
impressive than good reading; or let the sermon be preached, 
and so give the congregation the feeling that they are listening 
to the preacher's genuine convictions! The middle course, which 
is almost universal, is always uninteresting, and sometimes 
disastrous.” 
But two things always seem to us more interesting in essays, 
not valued for artistic beauty, than such merely undeniable 
sentiments as the above, and these are either collected facts 
or personal impressions picturesquely treated. 

The articles on woodlands, with a postscript on London 
trees, contains interesting facts from many sources, official 
and private, as to trees in England, where they are, what they 
are, and why they should be where they are not. It may be 
too sanguine to suppose that “if people could be got to 
realise that pure air is as important as pure water, and that 
it is only healthy trees that can purify the air, then they 
would perhaps pay a reasonable tree-rate as ungrudgingly as 
the water-rate.” But there are signs all over London that its 
denizens are beginning to understand that it is possible to use 
the squares in summertide, and, if not, to keep them sightly, by 
dint of considering what will do in the locality. How very 
few of us know what trees flourish in each part of London, 
or where are the particular best specimens of each sort! 
Who goes to the Apothecaries Garden on Chelsea Embankment? 
Who knows the maidenhair-tree in Flood Street, Chelsea? 
Have you any opinion on the planting of Shaftesbury Avenue 
with planes? Why are horse-chestnuts more happy in Pari§ 
than in London, if they are? Describe the differences be- 
tween public and private gardening in London. Such an 
arboreal examination paper, if set upon Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
book, would no donbt “ floor” most of us who live in London. 


Country gardeners, too, come in for comment; but already 
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the essay is partially out of date; herbaceous flowers are 
restored to the favour they never should have lost, and bedding- 
out plants are used most effectually where they are really 
valuable to give that sense of pattern and order which is 
required before some large old houses. But here Sir Herbert 
defines why many small gardens are disfigured by bedding-out 


plants :-— 

“To deal with plants chosen because they produce a profuse 

mass of strong colour requires a trained eye, such as few gar- 
deners can be expected to possess.” 
It is in the articles on salmon-flies and on trouting tattle 
that Sir Herbert is most interesting. There he is personal. 
His curiosity is excited by the ways of the fish he pursues, 
and he writes at first hand of the trout of his own lake. He 
discredits the existence of the Salmo Ferow; one day,— 

“If feroz were not wholly apocryphal I was determined to get 
on terms with one of them...... We landed five fish before 
dinner, the two largest falling to the schoolboy’s rod, greatly to 
his delight, and with mitigated reflex action on myself. These fish 
weighed respectively 174, 8, 5,2},and 2lb...... Having been 
caught by trolling, these trout were all reckoned as feroxr. Had 
the smaller ones been caught with the fly, it would never have 
occurred to anyone to call them anything but common loch trout.” 
Need we do more to commend the fishing-papers to the sym- 
pathy of their peculiar audience than by quoting from the 
“‘Salmon-flies,” when the fisher, having yielded to pressare, 
puts on a strange fly? It has been taken, but the strain 
relaxes, when— 

“Let your words be few, for they are sure to be impious. The 
fly is still there, but as soon as it is in your hand the truth is 
apparent—the steel has snapped behind the barb. Ah! that was 
a fish, 301bs. if he was a pennyweight—for you caught sight of 
the gleam of his broad flank just before the direful moment. 
Sharp as is the tooth of ingratitude, grievous as is the chill of 
shattered fortune, and the anguish of love betrayed, these are 
pangs which time touches mercifully into painless scars, but ever, 
as the years roll on, will you mourn more deeply over that irre- 
parable moment, ever will the potential weight of that salmon 
mount up, and your grandson will hearken with dilated eyes to 
the story of how you lost that 50-pounder.” 


And so to the country-house library we leave this volame. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The attempt which Mr. Fisher Unwin makes in Cosmopolis to 

stablish an international review, is undoubtedly a daring one, 
but it is also one that can only be justified by success. Mean- 
while, all that can be said is that in this new periodical the 
existing half-crown monthlies have what promises to be, in point 
of size, variety of contents, and typography, a formidable rival ; 
that its name is so far justified that it contains papers in three 
different languages ; and that among the contributors to the first 
number are Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Henry James, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mr. Edmund Gosse, M. Paul Bourget, M. Anatole France, 
M. Francisque Sarcey, and Professor Mommsen. From the purely 
English point of view, however, the most interesting of the con- 
tents of this number is the first instalment of the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s unfinished romance, “ Weir of Hermiston,” 
with which he was occupied during the last six weeks of his life, 
although he lived long enough only to finish a third of what he 
intended. To judge from this instalment, it would probably 
have been one of the ablest and most eerily psychological of his 
works, The half-historical. Lord Justice Clerk promises to be 
one of the best portraits in the Stevenson gallery. He is 
thus photographed :—* My Lord Justice Clerk was known to 
many; the man Adam Weir perhaps to none. He had nothing 
to explain or to conceal; he sufficed wholly and silently to him- 
self; and that part of our nature which goes out (too often with 
false coin) to acquire glory or love, seemed in him to be omitted.” 
Mr. Gosse contributes a rather elaborate defence of Mr. Hardy’s 
“Jude the Obscure,” Mr. Henry James the first portion of 
an almost painfully characteristic sketch, ‘““The Figure in the 
Carpet,” and Sir Charles Dilke a lucid explanation of the 
origin of the war of 1870. Of the foreign articles a study 
of Othello, by M. Georges Brandes, is specially noteworthy; 
and Professor Mommsen’s “Die Geschichte der Todesstrafe 
im Rémischen Staat” is the most solid paper in the num- 
ber. The “chronicles” of the literature, drama, and foreign 
affairs of the different countries represented in Cosmopolis are, 
without exception, well done, although Mr. Andrew Lang is 
surely too pessimistic when he doubts whether “ British criti- 
cism was ever at a lower level” since the foundation of the 
Edinburgh. By the way, too, who was the “ Fanny Browne” with 
whom Mr. Lang associate Keats, who is the “ Mr. Healey” whom 
he compares with Knox, and when did Mr. Meredith write 





‘Richard Feveral,” and why does he speak persistently of “Mr. 
Marion Crauford”? It has been suggested somewhere that the 
criticism should, like the magazine, be international, not national 
as here; that, for example, Mr. Lang should give his views of 
French, not English, literature. The suggestion is an excellent 
one, and should be given effect to in the next number of 
Cosmopolis. 

To English readers the most valuable article in a very varied 
number of the North American Review is one comparing the 
House of Representatives with the House of Commons, by the 
experienced Clerk of our popular Chamber, Sir Reginald Palgrave. 
The paper is studiously moderate and careful in tone, but Sir 
Reginald shows that he has not a little of Bagehot’s command of 
antithesis and epigram. For example, “The constitutional 
passion of the United States for the subdivision of power, aided 
by personal jealousies, has transferred the custody of the public 
purse from one committee to twenty-five appropriation committees, 
besides endowing the Rivers and Harbours Committee with a 
separate key to the Treasury chest. Divide and rule may be a 
fine expedient in statecraft, but it plays the—anarchy—in pro- 
cedure.” Again, “ Whilst Congress cannot touch an outwork of 
the Constitution in which their national Government is founded, 
in Westminster three unanimous Members of Parliament might, 
in the space of five or ten minutes, pass a Bill for the abolition of 
the Monarchy through all its stages, the Speaker sitting powerless 
in his chair.” In view of recent excitements, certain of the more 
purely American articles, such as “ Results of the Behring Sea 
Arbitration,” and a symposium on “The Work of the Next Con- 
gress,” have a rather belated look. Mrs. Lynn Linton will be 
accorded more general sympathy than is usually given her for her 
paper on “Cranks and Crazes,” in which she comes down with 
almost equal severity upon spiritualism and bicycling. 
“Christianity’s Millstone” is the title of a rather heavy and 
laboured article by Mr. Goldwin Smith. The “ Millstone,” 
according to Mr. Smith, who quotes from an.utterance by 
Professor Bonney at the recent Church Congress at Norwich, is 
belief in the historical character of the earlier books of the Bible. 
His main object is to fight against what he calls “ the figment of 
semi-inspiration ” set up in Lue Mundi. 

Well-edited, well-printed, varied and] lively in its contents, 
and having absolutely no fellowship with the shady side of 
sport, The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes, which 
has now reached its sixth number, is clearly a permanent 
addition to our periodical literature. There is: not a poor 
article in the January number, and yet nearly a dozen different 
subjects are treated of, as may be judged from such titles as 
“The Real Bull-Fight,” “Harriers, Ancient and Modern,” “ Ice- 
boat Sailing in Holland,” “A Mountain Stronghold in Crete,” 
and “A Run with the Cape Foxhounds.” An article on Curling 
is very enthusiastic and appetising. It is singular, as the 
author, Mr. Lawson Williams, points out, that there are, com- 
paratively speaking, few curling clubs in England, in spite of 
our country’s great facilities—or at least possibilities—in the way 
of ice. There is no fiction to speak of in the. Badminton, and 
what little there is, is contributed by Mr. H. A. Bryden, who 
gives “ The Tapinyani Concession: a Kalahari Tale.” It is com- 
posed in about equal measure of experiences in South Africa and 
of a little venture in lovemaking. The former are all they should 
be; the latter is rather commonplace, a 

The new number of the Economic Journal contains, in addition 
to many articles and “notes” that are specially interesting to 
experts, several papers which ought, from their character, to 
attract the ordinary reader. One of these, by Mr. Edwin Cannan, 
is upon “ The Probability of a Cessation of the Growth of Popu- 
lation in England and Wales during the Next Century.” Mr. 
Cannan is avery ingenious statistician, but on .the whole not 
much of an alarmist. At all events, he does not.anticipate that 
the population will cease altogether to grow till. 1995, when it 
will stand at its maximum of 37,396,000. Mr. G. H. Blunden also 
contributes an informing paper on “ A Progressive Income-tax,” 
the conclusions of which, however, may not be regarded, perhaps, 
as sufficiently definite, either one way or another. 


The International Journal of Ethics continues to do good work, 
largely by bringing scholars from both sides of the Atlantic 
together, at least in the pages of a quarterly magazine. The 
January number contains at least one popular and even amusing 
article, entitled “ National Prejudices.” The writer, Mr. John 
Code Bayly, is full alike of knowledge and of good-nature. Much 
strong language has recently been indulged in by newspapers in 
consequence of certain “untoward events,” but the most impa- 
tient of us hardly goes so far as did Coleridge, who, Mr. Bayly 
reminds us, said of the French, “ Frenchmen are like grains of 
gunpowder; each by itself smutty and contemptible, but mass 





them together and they are terrible indeed!” The writer of 
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“ The Ethical Life and Conceptions of the Japanese ”’—a native— 
comes to the conclusion that it will take the leading imitators of 
Great Britain a century to assimilate the ethical ideas of Western 
civilisation. Professor Ritchie, of St. Andrews, in an article 
upon “ Social Evolution,” traverses several of the positions in Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd’s now famous book. 


It is rather unfortunate, though it was perhaps inevitable, that 
the November-December number of that useful magazine, the 
American Law Review, should be devoted almost exclusively to the 
discussion of questions that are political rather than legal in their 
character, such as the Sugar-bounty case, the Income-tax decision, 
and the Monroe doctrine. The author of the article on the last 
subject takes a moderate view, arguing of the doctrine that “ we 
should remember that it is not a policy of aggression, but of self- 
defence. We should use it as a shield, and not a sword.” This 
magazine is, speaking generally, characterised by freshness and 
vigour. 

There is no falling off-in the literary quality of Colonia, and 
from this it may be inferred that the students of the Colonial 
College, whose organ it is, are thoroughly loyal to it. The 
December number contains many short papers that are 
valuable in themselves as well as for the sake of their authors, 
such as “ Water is King” and “The Utilisation of Waste.” A 
good deal of space is devoted to an “In Memoriam” notice of Dr. 
Taylor, Professor of Natural History in the Colonial College. He 
seems to have been in many ways a remarkable man, and to have 
had the power of arousing enthusiasm among his students. 


An attempt is being made to put more life into The Churchman 
as the monthly organ of English Evangelicalism. In the January 
number the Rev. A. C. Downer pleads anxiously for “ evangelical 
literature of the highest order,” and Canon Bardsley in “ Home 
Reunion” contends for the adoption by the Church of various of 
the methods of Nonconformity. 


The Country House, ore of the latest of the almost innumerable 
magazines which have been started recently, has a healthy look 
—being lively and well printed—although some folk will think it 
a rather small sixpenceworth. Among the contributors to the 
third number, which has now been issued, are Mr. Clare Sewell 
Read, who discourses on “ Agriculture and the Government,” 
coming to the not specially hopeful conclusion that “ whatever 
the most friendly and compassionate Government may do for the 
land and the farmers, it is certain that, unless there is a substan- 
tial increase in the value of cereals, arable agriculture is 
doomed ;” Dr. Gordon Stables, who goes a caravanning; “A Son 
of the Marshes,” who writes with special information on “ Bunt- 
ings and Linnets;” and Mr. Horace Hutchinson, who discusses 
golf for the year The harmless and apparently necessary fiction 
is supplied by Mr. Henry Cresswell, who in “ Retribution ” narrates 
how a great artist, who is an exceptionally selfish and cruel man, 
is punished by a fatal blow from a skeleton of his own purchasing ; 
and by Mr. W. E, Norris, who in ‘The Temptation of Mrs. 
Otway,” tells in a more than usually spirited fashion—for himn— 
how a scoundrel very nearly succeeds in personating a defunct 
husband, and so preventing his widow from contracting a second 
and happy marriage. The illustrations of this magazine, especially 
the smaller ones, are very good. 


The Entr’acte Annual for 1896 is, as in previous years, compiled 
by Mr. W H. Combes, and illustrated by Mr. Alfred Bryan. This 
fact is in itself a guarantee of the letterpress being lively and 
varied, and the illustrations being humorous with a strong ten- 
dency to farcicality. Perhaps the best of the contents of the 
Annual are the 2ditor’s “ Hoist with his own Petard” and “ The 
Song-writer as Murderer,”—an account by Mr. Richard Morton 
of certain negotiations carried on between Mr. Fox, the com- 
poser of “ Over the Garden Wall,” and Arthur Lefroy, who killed 
Mr. Gould on the Brighton Railway. Mr. John Hollingshead is 
rather disappointing in “ Mollycoddling Regulations and Milk- 
sop Principles.” He has by no means a bad cause to advocate, 
but he puts too much energy of language of the mere hair-tearing 
sort into his advocacy. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archzxologist. Edited by J. 
Romilly Allen. (Bemrose and Sons.)—This is the first volume of 
a new series of this quarterly We may quote, as giving a 
summary of the objects to which it is directed, the following des- 
cription :—‘‘ Early Pagan and Christian Antiquities of Great 
Britain, Medieval Architecture and Ecclesiology ; the Develop- 
ment of the Arts and Industries of Manin the Past Ages; and 
the Survivals of Ancient Usages and Appliances in the Present.” 
Among the contents of the volume before us is the “ Burning of 


antiquarian discovery, and other items ‘The illustrations are a 
notable feature. We wish the Reliquary all success. 

Booxs Receivep.—The Catholic Directory, 1896 (Burns and 
Oates) ; A Kalendar of the English Church, 1896 (Church Printing 
Co); The Baptist Handbook, 1896 (Veale, Chifferiel, and Co.); 
Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book, 1896 (J. S. Virtue and Co.) 
Biblewomen and Nurses, Vol. XII. (Cassell and Co.); Live Stock 
Journal Almanac, 1896 (Vinton and Co.) ; Vinton's (late Morton’s) 
Agricultural Almanac, 1896 (Vinton and Co.) ; Bow Bells Almanack, 
1896 (John Dicks) ; Beeton’s Christmas Annual, “ Lady Turpin,” by 
Henry Herman (Ward, Jiock, and Bowden) ; Dick’s English Library 
of Standard Works, No. 17, Grand Christmas Number (John 
Dicks). 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PuBiicaTIons.—We have received the 
following for January:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, St. Nicholas, the 
Pall Mall Magazine, the New Review, the Antiquary, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Argosy, 
the Cornhill Magazine, Atalanta, the Sunday at Home, the Author, 
Harper’s Magazine, Gentleman’s Magazine, the United Service Maga- 
zine, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Ezpositcr, the Portfolio, the Artist, 
the Monthly Packet, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, tho 
Magazine of Art, the Windsor Magazine, Temple Bar, the Strand 
Magazine, the Strand Musical Magazine, the Englishwoman, the 
Girl’s Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Picture Magazine, the Geo- 
graphical Journal, the Month, Expository Times, Chapman’s Maga- 
zine, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Bookman, the Parents’ 
Review, the Art Amateur, Knowledge, the History of Mankind 
(Part 4), the Ludgate, Belgravia, London Society, the Quiver, the 
Forum, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, St. Luke’s, 
Nature Notes, Science Progress, the Humanitarian, the Preparatory 

Schools Review, the Minster, the Quest, the Art Bible, the Bi- 
metallist, the Navy and Army Illustrated, the Indian Magazine 
and Review, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
Clongownian, Political Science Quarterly, the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the Dublin Review, Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, the Kalendar, Cassell’s Book of the 
Household (Part 1), and the Era Annual. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Aikman (C. M.), The Food of Crops, cr §vo... 
Allen (F. M.), Pinches of Salt, cr 8vo esha 
Baxter (W. L.’, Sanctuary and Sacrifice, cr 8vo.. (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 60 
Bissell (Mary T.), A Manual of Hygiene, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 100 
Blount (B.), Chemistry fur Engineers & Manufacturers, Vol. I. 8vo (Griffin) 10/6 
Bradford (G., Jr.), Types of American Ckaracter, 18mo............ (Macmillan) 30 
Brag CMG), CANGON CE BOD. oii dn ssscs0spsesccsescesetecsseniees+ (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Browne (J. H. B.), and Another, Law of Compensation, cr 8vo (Shaw & Sons) 27,6 
Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), Little Lady Lee, cr 8vo AF. V. White) 2/6 
Cochrane (A.), Leviore Plectro (Occasional Verses), 12mo (Longmans) 36 
Cowell (Geo.), Memoria's of a Gracious Life, cr 8vo...............(Collingridge) 5/0 
Daweon (J. W.), Eder, Lost and Won, cr 8vo ........... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 
De Quetteville (P. W.), The Empty Tomb, and other Poems (Sonnenschein) 5/0 


sccsoessecoees-( Winton) 2/0 
+...(Downey) 3,6 













Dibdia (J. C.), The Cleckim Inn, Cr 80 ......cccccc..scoerssseeresrerseoses (Constable) 3/6 
Donovan (D.), Mystery of Jamaica Terrace, cr 8vo......... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Duerr (G.), Bleaching and Calico Printing, 8V0 .......60..c.secccsceseeseeees Griffin) 126 


Edwards, The Gcd-Man, “ Davie’s Lecture”’ for 1895 (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Fortescue (J. W.), Dundonald, cr 8vo . Macmillan) 2/6 
Gurney (A.), Day Dreams, cr 8vo . (Longmans) 3/6 
Hake (A, E.) and Another, The Coming Individualism, 8vo Constable) 14/0 
Haycraft (M. S.), Gildas Haven, cr 8vo_............ 1 EE AER (Jarrold) 3/6 
Henderson (M.), My Garden, and other Poems, fcip 8vo Douglas) 3/6 
Hodges (S.), When Leaves were Green, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...... (Chatto & Windus) 15/0 
Hooker (J. D ) and Another, Index Kewensis, 2 vols,..(Oxford Univ. Press) 210/0 
Hume (F.), The Carbuncle Clue, cr 8vo Wi 3/6 
Ingram (A. F. W.), Work in Great Cities, cr 8vo ( 36 
Jefferson (S), Urania, Night, &., 16m0................sccccsesseereessssoeseeees (3 ) 3/6 
Jevons, The Monastery’s Tale, and other Poems, fcap S8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 2/6 











Lushiugton, Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895, 8vo (> haw, 5/0 
March (T.), History of the Paris Commune, 1871, 8vo ......... (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
New Sporting Stories, by ** G. G.,"? Cr BVO ..........ssesessesssvenceecesees (Bellairs) 3/6 


Norway (A. H.), Post-Office Packet Service, 1793-1815, cr 8vo pon mere | 8/6 
Parts of the Pacific, by ‘‘A Peripatetic Parson,’’ 8vo............ (-oonenschein) 10/6 
Philips (F. C.), and Another, My Face is my Fortune, 12mo ...(F. V. White) 2/0 
Ripon (Bishop of), and Others, On Sermon Preparation, cr 8Vvo ...... (Seeley) 3/6 


Roscoe (H. E.), New View of Dalton’s Atomi: Theory, 8vo ...... (Macmiilan) 6/0 
Rotch (T. M.), Pediatrics : Hygienic & Medical Treatment, &c., 8vo (Pentland) 250 
Stoddard (0, A.), Cruising among the Oaribbees, 8V0 ...... sesssereeeees (K. Paul) 9/0 
Tarr (R, 8.), Elementary Physical Geography, 8v0 ...........0..0065 Macmillan) 7/6 
Thompson (E. M.), English Illuminated Manuscripts, imp 8vo...... (K. Paul) 18/0 
Thompson (W. Gilman), Practical Dietetics, roy 8vo_ ..............- (Hirschfeld) 21/0 


Vintras (L.), A Pagan Soul, cr 8V0.......c0..sceecceseeceee nbc snont (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Warden (f.), A Lady in Black, Cr 8V0 .........scesssccereeeeesseeeseecees (F. V. White) 6/0 
Wilson (A. C.), Tokiwa and other Poems, cr 8y (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Woman, what have I to do with thee? cr 8vo ..... (K. Paul) 2/0 
Wright (T. H.), Eddies, 8vo (Simpkin) 2,0 















Cheques and Post-Office Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ Johu 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Welling‘on Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 





the Clavie at Burghead,” a relic of Baal-worship, according to the 
writer,—“ nature-worship ” might have been a better phrase; 
“Dene Holes,” the “ Clachan Truseil,’” near Barvas in the Lews; 
with other antiquities in the Hebrides, obituaries, records of , 





yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cuses for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. 
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To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the jirst post on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamRELL 
anp UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s LiprarRy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OvtsipE PaGE, TWELVE GuINEAs, 








P £10 10 0] Narrow Column sesssseereeee £310 0 
PAE .0006 aceescecceces vee OS 5 O| Half-Column 115 0 
Guarter Page socssscsereeseeseevee = =212 6 | Quarter-Colamn serceerereee O17 6 


CoMmPaNIEs, 

Outside Page cesscccrrecreessrree £14 14 0 | Inside Page seesssressserorserssevee 12 18 0 
Hive lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 
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Serms of Subscription. 
5 ahem Yearly. fo Quarterly. 
Including postage 7: any part of the Uni 
Teohbon ie cs oe «£1 8 B ssssee 0” ri cesses 7 2 
{ncluding postage ni any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 








Ghinnghcica cc lee. ete, eee ses I Cia Oy Se A F8 
“LIBERTY” SALE OF 
SILKS, JEWELLERY, TAPESTRIES, 
STOCK-TAKING | oisuwerEs, SHAWLS, CRETONNES, 
SALE, | VELVETEENS, FANS, MUSLINS, 
THIS DAY | COSTUMES, CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
and following Days. | MANTLES, RUGS, SCREENS, 
| MILLINERY, MATTINGS, BRIO-a-BRAC, 


Greatly reduced prices in * 
af scored arn AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


LIBERTY & CO, Litd., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo 8 & E RR. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


D'STRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses, 

SEE 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.R.M.S., & 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s, ; 

Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC UPTICIAN, 
President of The Brit'sh Optical “Associaticn. 
65 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








STRAINED 


VISION. 








A Collection of Saki Bottles, Bowls, 


EX H | B | iv j O N Vases, Rice Pots, Sweetmeat Plates, 


OF and other Examples of the Village 


J A P A N E S E Pottery of Japan, made in the neigh- 
POTTERY. bourhoods of Kioto, Osaka, Kobe, 
Nagoya, Tokio, and Nagasaki. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, NNEONDOS, We 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


ty ILLUSTRATED CATALO3UE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARE,. 





A USEFUL NEW YEAR PRESENT 


I8 A BOX OF 
VESTAL 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHAPPUIS’ 
DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS 


PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
Factory-69 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.-. 


SUFFERERS from GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
and SKIN AFFECTIONS should send for a copy 
of a pamphlet entitled ‘Recent Letters” from 
Patients at the Corporation Baths at BATH, 
which will be sent free.—Address, the Manager 
of the Baths, BATH. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured im 1894 wo per coe see tee one . £393,622,400. 




















EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
(Founded 1849.) Principal: Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
SEss10N 1895 96 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16th. All inquiries 
as to lectures and residence in the College to be made to the Principal. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary cue 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B.A. 
—TI'be School Course includes the subj cts of a High School curriculum. Natural 
Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, S nging and Harmory, Needlework, 
and Phy ical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Prospectuses, &c , 
can be obtained from the Sccretary. The EXT TERM OCUOMMENCES 
JANUARY 2lst, 1896. Private Omuibuses daily from Moseley ard Llandsworth, 

18 Newhsll Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








"1 ialeaias HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President : LEWIS F FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: THE VEN, THE ARCHDEACUN OF MANCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: MISS BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, January 22nd. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School ; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H.C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol 
Bcarding House; Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





HARLOW, ESSEX (overlooking HERTS). 


MARY’S L LEG E. 
Warpen: Rev. L. B. TOWNE, Vicar St. John Baptist. 
Hrap- Master and CHapiain: Rev. 8S. G. JOEL, M.A., 
Assistant Master, Oundle. 
PREPARATORY CLASSKS to enable boys to compete for open £cholarships, 
and secure good places on entering the Public Schools. Obapel. Gymnasium, &* 
Rererences: The Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Haigh Brown, Charter- 
house; Rev. Canon Bell, Marlborough College; rir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., 
LL.D., Hon. Physician to H.R.H., the Prince of Wales ; Sir Edward R. Russel ‘ 
Liverpool. Terms, sixty guineas.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


formerly 





IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. — Exceptional opportunities for Accomplishments and Foreign 
Languages, Students prepared for Examivations if desired. Every homec m- 
fort, with individual care and attention; healthy neighbourhood, gravel soil, 
large house, tennis ground, gymnasium, Moderate Fees,—Address, PRINCIPAL, 
Upton House, Upton, near Slough. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the TWENTY-SECOND SESSION in the DEPART- 
MENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. BEGINS TUESDAY, 
January l4th. The Classes prepare for University Degrees in Arts, Science, anu 
Medicine, as well as for various Professions:—Prospectuses of Day and Evening 
Classes nay be had (post-free) from the REGISTRAR, Lyddon Hall is open for 
the Res:dence of Students whose homes are at a distance from Leeds, 





HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The PEARCE SOHOLARSHIP, value é £28 per Annum, is VACANT. Appli- 
cations should be made to the SECRETARY, Available for Daughters, between 
13 and 17 years of age, of Officers of the Army in need of pecuniary assistance. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS, 54 PALL MALL EAST.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN from 10 till 5. Admission, ls, Receiving Day for Candidates’ Works, 


 Sialaat -WRITING WANTED by a LADY. 


ls per Thousand Words, or 3}d. 








February 3rd; Election, February 6th,—SAML, 


- HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 





Miss L. NIGHOLSON, 13 LLOYD SQUARE, OLURKEN WELL, W.O. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &c. 

PresipENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


OoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 

ke., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 25th, 1696. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pars direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
for BOYS under 13. 


Lage SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 





First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 
tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas, 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a bigh and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





UNDLE SCHOOL. — Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineer'ng sides.—Fees from £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, 
Thirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universi- 
ties. —NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
de WORMS. Escort January 2ist. 


et Be A eke 8S C H O O L. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896, 
Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Culonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works I'epartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 





The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22nd, 


The New SCIENCE BUILDINGS offer every facility for all branches of 
scientific study, 


SUCCESSES LAST TERM:— FIVE ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
SCIENCE and MATHEMATIOS at the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Batb, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





HE MISSES LOCKWOOD have VACANCIES for 

a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to fin'sh their education under the best 

London Masters, Also for YOUNGER PUPILS, to follow the usual course of 

a high-class education, with all the advantag.s of a refined home. Highest 
references,—Address, 73 Holland Road, Kens ngton, London. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provides Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on cefin te Church principles, Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60) ; D»y Boys, 21 guincas. Classical and 
Modern sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 291h,—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A,, 
Warden. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELI, M.A., LE.D. (Cantab.) 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One 
third of school submitted to public examination every year. 











ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40, Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


HRIST COLLEGE, BRECON. 
There will be a SOHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JANUARY 15th, 
For particulars, apply to Rev. R. H. CHAMBERS, Head-Master. 


DUCATION.—A GENTLEMAN DESIRES, end of 
March, to PLACE his SON, 12 years of age, UNDER PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION among a limited number of pupils, the fewer the better.— 
Prospectus, terms, and references to ‘‘S.P.E.0,” care of Deacon’s Advertising 
Offices, 154 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


ONCONFORMIST UNIONIST ASSOCIATION. 

The MARQUIS of SALISBURY and other members of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have accepted the invitation of the Committee to be present at a 
BANQUET to be HELD in the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, 
on JANUARY 3lst. Tickets, 25s. each, or without wine, 20s.—Ladies and 
entlemen desiring to be present, should app!y at once, by letter only, to the 
Sens Secretary, ARTHUR W. GROSER, Esq,, 1 Garden Oourt, Temple, E.C. 

















EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES—A SCHOOL 

for BOYS (9-17). All usual subjects taught on modern methcds, 

Practical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 

Manager with Colonial experience. Religious teaching, undenominational, 

Present numbers, 30. Visits invited.—Apply to J. H. BADLEY, M.A., Bedales, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty rooms for sixty boarders; small 
classes; strong staff; boys very successful in London Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Very healthy, bracing air; every care taken of delicate boys. Excellent 
cricketfield, playground, and workshop, 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—The NEXT 
TERM WILL BEGIN on MONDAY, January 20th. Reference kindly 
allowed to Mrs, Bensor, Lambeth Palace, 8.E.; Professor G. Carey Foster, 18 
Daieham Gardens, Hampstead; Professor Jobn Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston ; 
and others.—For prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £80 a year, which may be 

increased from a special fund to £100 a year in cases of scholars who require it. 

<a — from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, 
‘l fton, Bristol. 


RIORY-HOUSE SCHOOL for BOYS (Resident and 

. Day Pupils) THE COMMON, UPPER OLAPTON, LONDON, N.E.— 
riincipal: HOWARD ANDERTON.—Boys receive a liberal education and care- 
ful training. London Matriculation, and Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions. Open situation, facing the Common,—EASTER TERM COMMENCES 
JANUARY 20th, 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, 

READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 

TURE and kindred subjects. She will be glad to hear from any who would 

like to join the Home Students’ Literary Reacing Society. 143 King Henry’s 
Road, London, N.W. 











ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
i RECEIVES THREE or FOUR PUPILS to ATTEND the ZURICH 
OANTONAL SCHOOLS, and FEDERAL POLYTECHNIO, which gives thorough 
a in Chemistry, Electricity, and Engineering: Diploma.—Plattenhof, 
ch, 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools, Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under eight. Gymnastics, Dancing.— 
LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 20th. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





EAD-MASTERSHIP. — LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE 
HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS.—The Directors de-ire to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools. The salary 
is £800 per annum, No residence is provided. Preference will b2 given to Candi- 
dates who are between 30 and 40 years of age, and possess good mathematical and 
scientific qualifications, The selected Candicate will be required to give the 
whole of his time to the duties of his office. Printed particulars may be 
obtained by applying by letter only to the undersigned, to whom Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, with copies of te:timonials, marked 
** Head-Mastership,” on or before JANUARY 3lst, 1893, 
Mount Street, Liverpool, HAROLD WHALLEY, 
December 27th, 1895, Secretary. 


ant ig few YOUNG LADIES of good 

position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 
every home comfort, and individual care and attention. References permitted 
to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rev. Canon Dackworth, Colonel Swiney, 
and Parents of Pupils —‘*D. ©. L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London. 


T GEORG B’S. HOS PIT A BL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duxr of WESTMINSTER, E.G. } Treasurers, 


Timotuy HoumeEs, Esq. 
C. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0, 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
REVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 


The Fo'e object of the Society is t» secure to every child in the land that its 
life shall be at least endur ible, It dues this with great saccess by enforcing aud 
by encouraging the reascnable treatment of children by their parents. 

The followiog is the record of the numbers of the children in the nation on 
whose behalf it has enforced its object :— 

1(6,161—Suff-rers from Neglect and Starvation. 
41,226—Sufferers frum Violence. 
2),916—Little Things Exposed to Suffering to draw the lazy and cruel 
ce’ arity of the street. 
7,953 —Pitiable Girl-chid V.ctims of Horrible Sensuality. 
3,897—Littie $ lives of Improper and Hurtful Employment and Dan- 
g rou; Performances. 
1,067—Where i!l-treatment ended fatally. 

Chairman of Committee, Taz Eagt or AncesteR; Director and Secretary, Rev. 
Bexsamiy Wavae; Assi-tant Sec-etary, Miss Mary P, Botton; Treasurer, Hon. 
Evetyy Husparp; Bankers, Tuk Bank oF ENGLAND, 


7 Harpur Street, London, W.0. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








| eciamaaiienas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


‘HE. COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


. Preparation .for. and introduction to Co’onial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,80Qacres. Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 
shops, &c.—Fnll information from the Director at’ above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Pi«ca, Strand, London, W.C. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


Garer “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the Eng ish Meanings, 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the Univers ty of Cambridge. 
London: Pub'ished by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 








HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 9 se ows 


1848. 


WINTER 


£20,000,000 


IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particularr, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 
(west end), London. 








| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS’ tes: 


| TOOTH POWDER, 


| and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 


ODONTO | vi Ve ODONTO, 


the criginal and only genuine, 


Cruise. 
March 30th. 





2s. 91. per box. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS TO PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, AND ATHENS, 


on the s.s. ‘Sunniva,’ accompanied by Mr. Perowns. Lectures 
by Dr. CunnincuamM Gerikiz and others. 
return ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty Days’ 
Dates of departure:—January 21st, February 21st, 


Fare includes 


Particulars from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gduns., London, N.W, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, per Dozen. 
Lots. §-Bota. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

l ight Dinner Wine, or tor using 
with or without water, The quality 133, 
will be found eqnal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend this wine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 93, 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 253,, 30s,, 36a,, 423. per 
dozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1859, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1830, 1884, 1587, 1888, 1859. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


73. 6d, 





CCIDENTS tro LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGER®YD’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1319, Capital £1,000,000. 
Compensation Paid ... .. ... £3,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1373, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





Monthly, price Half-a Crown, 
THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror JANUARY. 


ARMENIA: ANAppEAL. By F. J. Dillon. 

SHAKESPKARK AT ELsinore. By Jon Stefansson. 

Five WEEXS WITH THE CUBAN INSURGENTS, - By the 
Hon, H. Howard, 


ReLiciors TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


By T. J. Macnamara, 
Puysics anv Socio.Loey. ITI. 
Lorp DE TaBLEY: A PORTRAIT, 
ARCHITICTS. By Herbert Sponeer. 

TiBULLUSAT HIS Farm, By the Countess Mart'nengo 

Ce:aresco. 


By W. H. Ma'leck. 


By Edmund Go se. 


|'FRIEND OR RIVAL. 


| 


Tue Case FORTHE CuraTEs. By A. G. B. Atkinson. | 


Tue RELATION OF THE CHHISTIAN KEVFLATION TO 
Exrrerience. By Emma Marie Caillard, 
Tue Liserat New Year. By Sic Edward Rus:ell. 
London: Issister and Co, Limited, 
Covent Gardeu, W.C. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis 


Vinrnas, Author of “Lady Fully.’ 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 63. 


EvizabetTH Neat, Author of “ Coming of Age,” 
‘* My Brother Basil,”’ &c. 2 vols, 


‘THE SPORT OF STARS. 


THE FORUM. 


DECEMBER, 

Some SuGcEestions On CURRENCY AND BAnkING. 
Adolf Ladenburg. 

RarLroaD Rate Wars: 
John W. Midgley. 

Navat Aspects oF THE Japan-Corya War. Sir 
Edmund R, Fremantle. 

CriminaL Crowbine@ oF Pousiic ScHooLs. 
H, Penniman, 


ConrTENTS. Eighteenpence, 


Their Cause and Care. 


James 


Tux DEVELOPMENT OF SCULPTURE IN AMERICA, | 


William Ordway Partridze. 
A Stupy or Cuurcu ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Bayard Hale. 
WOMAN AND THE BIcYcLer. 
THe “German VoTeE” AND THE Re¥PUCBLICAN 
Paety. Frederick William Hol’s. 
Tue Feperau Census. Carro!l D. Wright. 
MarttHew ARNOLD’s LetTTERS, Herbert Woodfield 
Paul. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN EpITor. 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sows, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


Wilam 


IRK BECK BANE. 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGsS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWvV PER CEST. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly ba‘ances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS sed SHARES Parchased and Sold, 

The LIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
larg, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 


Dr. Henry J. Gairigues. | 


| EGERIA. 


By Aiarryon GissinG, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” “A Village Hampdev,”’ &c. 2 vols. 


By Lily Thick- 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN UNSOUGHT HERITAGE 


Ry C. G. Furey £mitn, Auttor of “ Quixote 
the Weaver.” 2 vo's, 


TOO FAIR A DAWN. By M. 


Bramstoy, Author of “Apples of Sodow,” &c. 
2 vols. 


NESSE, 


| London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





’ 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tza-tiz). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneticially taking the place of tia, Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, suppliss the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
SoLp rn PackKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS, LABELLED— 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 





GREAT injustice is very often 

done because some self-ascertive people imagine 
it 1s next to impossible to wake an error. Sbake- 
speare must have made an analytical study of the 
haman heart before he uttered those warning words 
‘Man know thyself, then others learn to know.”’ 
This is a lesson we should all try and perfect our- 
selves in, and when this has been done we have to 
face the significant fact that unless we cultivate 
good health, prosperity and happiness cannot abido 
withus. Holloway’s Pills will aid ustodothis. The 
most eminent medical men agree that for the preser- 
vation of good health and cure of disease there is 
nothing to equal them, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS 





NEW VOLUME of the 
WARWICK SHAKESPEARE, 


Henry the Fifth. Edited by G. C. 
Moore £miTH, M.A., sometime Scholar of St 
bagi College, Cambridge. Fcap. &vo, cloth, 
2, 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book III. 
Edited by F. Gorsz, M.A, Second Master in 
Parmiter’s Foundation School, London. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, ls, 


Higher English: a Text-Book for 
secondary Schools, By Davip CaMPBRLL, ~— 
of Moutrose Academy. Fiap. 8vo, «loth, ls, 6d. 

“Mr. Campbell has the literature of his subject 
well in had, and his selections of sugvestive poin's 
indicates an eye for permanent effects of tle be-t 
kind.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Lower English: a Text-Book for 
Seoundary School*, By Davin CampBe tt, Rector 
of Montrose A:ademy, Autbor of “ Higher 
Erglish.” Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Man on the Earth. A Course in 
Geography. By Lionet W. Lypr, M.A., Examiner 
in Geography to the Oxford Local Kxaminatioa 
Board. Fully Illustrated, crown Sve, c’oth, 2s. 

“* We have not met a text-bouk more origival, or 
more deserving cf the widest circul.tion.”—Laily 

Chronicle. 


° ° 

Cesar’s Gallic War. Book V. 
W.th Introd:c ion, Notes, Exerci-es, and Vocabu- 
jJaries. By Jonn Brows, B.A. With Dlustra- 
tions and Map, fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


The Story of Zneas. Selections 
from the Mneid of Vir.i', with a Continuns 
Narrative in English. With Introduc‘ion, Notes, 
wnd Vocabulary, by A. H. ALLcROFT, M.A., 
tom-time Scho'ar of Christ Church, Ox‘ord. 
With many Jilustrations from Ancent Art. 
Part I. (Mneid I.-VI ), feap. 8vo, cl.th, 22. 


Stories from Cicero. Edited, with 
Life of Cicero, Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. O. 
LIDDELL, M.A., Assistant-Master in Nottingham 
High School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 61. 


Greek Unseens for Junior Forms. 
£elctiorsin Pr se and Verse. Edited by A. C. 
Lippe... M.A, Uniform with ** Latin Unseens,” 
Paper cover, 41, 


Latin Prose of the Silver Age. 
Selected and Edited by C.E Brownrice, M.A, 
Chief Classical Master in Magdilen UColleve 
Schoo], Oxford. With an Introduction by T. H. 
Wakkes, M.A., Presideut of Magdalen College, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 61, 

“Unqualified praise is due to Mr. Brownrigg’s 
‘ Latin Pro-e of the Silver Age.’ His book is ase ies 
of well-chosen selections frum the prose writers of 
the Empire from Vel'eius to Gelly.”—Educational 
Times. 


Hints and Helps in Continuous 
Latin Prese. By W.C. Fiamsteap Waters, 
M.A., sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, c oth, 2s. 

“ This useful little volume is the ont-ome of many 
y.ars’ experience in teaching Lat n prose comp si- 
tion...... The body of the book consists «f pas ag:s t» 
be rendered into Latin, and its main merit is the 
happy choice of these passayes and the discrimination 
shown in giving tho right amount of be!p, neither 
too much nor too jitt'e. Mr. Walters is a sound 
scholar.”’"—Journal of Education. 


A First French Course. By J. J. 
Brvzemaker, B A., Exam ner to the College of 
Prec ptors, &. Crows 8vo, cloth, ls. 61. 

“It vould be difficult to find a better French 

Primer,.”—Edweational Times, 


French Unseens for Middle Forms 
Selected by E. PELLISSIER, M.A., Mi dern Lan- 
guage Master in Cliftsn College. Fceap. 8y0, 
cloth, 1s. 


French Unseens for Senior Forms 
a ~ E. Peiissigk, M.A, Feap. 8vc, 
cloth, Is. 


Voyages en Zigzag. By R. Torrrer. 
Mdited by Ascotr RK. Hurr. | cup. 8vo, cloth, 1s 
(In ** Modern French Teats,” edited by F. STork.) 


A First German Course. By A. R. 
Lecuyee, Bediord Modern Schvol. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 





*,° Complete Catalogue of Blackie and £on’s Educa. 
tional emis aaa on application, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 
£0 OLD BAILEY, 





———————— 


NINETEENTH GENTURY 


FOR JANUARY 
Commences A NEW VOLUME, 


And Contains Contributions by 


HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P. 
“THE ISSUE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA.” 


EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 
“ COMMON-SENSE AND VENEZUELA.” 


JAMES LONG. 
“CAN THE EMPIRE FEED ITS PEOPLE?” 
OUIDA. 


“THE UGLINESS OF MODERN LIFE.” 


JOSEPH R. DIGGLE. 
“REOPENING THE EDUCATION SETTLEMENT OF 1870,” (1) 


ATHELSTAN RILEY. 
“REOPENING THE EDUCATION SETTLEMENT OF 1870,” (2.) 


MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
“IN THE WILD WEST OF CHINA.” 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
“MUTUAL AID AMONGST MODERN MEN.” 


J. GENNADIUS. 
“ERASMUS AND THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK.” 


MRS. STEPHEN BATSON. 
“THE RULE OF THE LAYWOMAN.” 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
“BISHOP BUTLER’S APOLOGIST.” 


M. G. TUTTIETT (Maxwell Gray). 
“THE ADVANTAGE OF FICTION,” 


THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
“CHURCH DEFENCE OR CHURCH REFORM.” 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST. 
“ENGLISH PRISONS.” 


THE REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
“A SEPTUAGENARIAN’S RETROSPECT.” 


PROFESSOR H. ANTHONY SALMONE. 
“ISTHE SULTAN OF TURKEY THE TRUE KHALIF OF ISLAM ?” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., Limited. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. a COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. ge Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHEORODYN E; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he bad 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly poy ular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNR’ S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhe!ming Medical Tertimony accon panies each bottl 
SoLe ManuractukER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St, W.C, In Bolt! ea, Is, 11d , 2a, 9.1., 4s. 6). 








A pure Solation. 
DINNEFORD’S  friuus nat Beate 
MAGNESIA. _ sitet soerien or atic 


Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &¢., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


and O tes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 58,, 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
as Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58., and 10s, BAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Cheinists every where. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
MISS BALFOUR’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
IN A WAGGON. 
By ALICE BALFOUR. 
With nearly 40 original —— borden ong gg the Author, and a Map. 


GLASGOW HERALD,.—“ An excellent book of travels. There is not a page of 
this capital book which is not at once instructive and entertaining.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Full of keen observation, of good stories and 


amusing experiences.” 

BLACK AND WHITE.—“ Emphati:a ly a volume to read.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A singulariy interesting narrative of the simple, 
graphic, vivac.ous, and absolutely natural.” 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN HOLE. 


ALITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ‘‘The Memories of Dean Hole,” “‘ A Book about Roses,’’ &. 
With numerons Illustrations, demy 8vo, 162, 

TIMES.—" His pages ripple over with fun, but its humour is not fatiguing, 
because it is never forced and rests on a firm foundation of shrewd observation 
and kindly, tut not unciscriminating, appreciation. ’ 

GRAPHIC,.—* There is not a page that does not contain some good thing,— 
agew of wit, a touch of wisdom, a scrap of kindly counsel, a quaint anecdote, 


or a homely truth.” . 
SCOTSMAN,— ‘No more enjoyable volume of American travel has made its 


appearance for a long while. , 
KECORD,—“ A thoroughly entertaining book.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY, Prics 2s, 6d. 





ContTeENTS. 
EpPisopEs OF THE MonTH. 
AMERICAN Po.itics. By Moreton Frewen, 
THE AkM¥D PEacE—New Str1e. By Sidney Low. 
Is British HovseKgEPING A SuccEess? By Mrs, Francis Darwin. 
THE CLaims oF VoLuntary ScHoo.s. By K. R. Wodehouse, M P, 
A PLEA FOR VaRIETY IN TaxaTiox. By Hartley Withers. 
ADVERTISEMENT AS A GENTLE AkT. By an Editor, 
UUR MILITARY PROBLEM—FOR CIVILIAN READERS. 

Coldstre:m Guards. 

GeorGE Borrow. By James Hooper, 
A National CHURCH SusTENTATION Fonp, 
THE £QuukzeE. By Frederick Greenwood, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


“PUNCH” VOLUMES. 


THE NEW VOLUMES OF “ PUNCH” ARE NOW READY. 
The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Num- 


bers from July to December, 1895. Bound in maroon cloth, gilt edges, 
price 8s, 6d, 


TLe YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Numbers from 


anuary to December, 1895, Buund in blue cloth, gilt edges, price 173, 


By Captain Masse, 


By the Dean of Norwich. 





-- Complete Sets. 
YEARLY VOLUMES, 1841 to 1895. In blue cloth, gilt 


edges, 55 vols., price £32 2s, 64. 


DOUBLE YEARLY VOLUMES, 1841 to 1894. Strongly 


half-bound in leather, 27 vols., prica £28 2s, 


“PUNCH” OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraph'c Address: Booxmen, Loxpon. Code: Unicopsg. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





RRR ey 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wr LLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 4to, handsome’y bound in cloth, fully illustrated, price £1 1s, net. 
Hanc-made demy 4to copies, price £2 2s, net: 


” 
“OLD BELFAST. 

Companion Volume to the “‘ Town Book of Belfast” (but complete in itself), con- 
taining a Selsction of Unpublished MSS. made by the late WILLIAM PIN- 
KEKTON, F.S.A.; the Donegall Family Papers, & ; O’Mellan’s “ Wars of 
1641"; Biography of — Ann M'Oracken; Letters, Ballads, &c., Ilustr - 
tive of the History of Belfast and Ulster ; with a Copious Index and List of 
fubscribere. Ded cated (by permission) to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
an! the Corporation of the City of Belfast. Edited, with Notes, by R. M. 
YOUNG, B.A.,C.E., M.R.1.A., Editor of the “‘ Town Book of the Corporativa 

of Eetfast ” and of ths “ Ulster Journal of Archzology.” 


In crown 4to, uniform with the former volumes, price £2 2s, 


CHRONOGRAMS COLLECTED. 


More than 4,000 in number since the publication of the two preceding volumes 
in 1682 and 1885. By JAMES HILTON, F.S.4. 


The volume now published under the above title is the third issued by the 
Author, it contains a vast amount of interesting information concerning Chron - 
grams gleaned from many and remots sources. Many curious examp es will b> 
found in its pager, some of which are illustrated by fac imiles of Ouronograms 
found in books, plans, engravings, calendars, and cn inscriptions, medal , 
epitaphs, and elsewhere, 


FORTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS, 
In demy 8vo, cloth (uniform with the First Volume), price 15s, 


REMINISCENCES AND NOTES OF 
SEVENTY YEARS’ LIFE, 
TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE: 


MILITARY AND CIVIL, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY. 
By R. G. HOBBES, F. Imp. Inst.; M.B.A., M.RI., &c.; many years a 
Principal Officer of her Majesty’s Duck) ards at Sheerness and Chatham, 


Vol. I1.—CIVIL SERVICE IN SHEERNESS AND CHATHAM DOCKYARIS. 
HOMK# AND FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


Iu demy 8vo, cloth, with over 100 IlJustrationg, price 12s, 6d. 


PREHISTORIC MAN 1N AYRSHIRE. 
By JOHN SMITH, Author of * A Monograph of the Stalactites and Stalag- 
mites of the Cleaves Cove.” 

With many Illustrations, and a very interesting Map of Preh’storic Ayrshire. 


“The book will be prized by antiquaries as a most useful one, and all the more 
on account of the sketches, nearly turre hun’ :d in number, and many of them 
from the author’s own pen, of prebi-toric ot jcc s discovered in Ayrshire, Other 
counties will be fortunate, archeologically, when they are to we.] searched and 
so we.1 served.’’—Scotsman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum.’ 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sule, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





NOW READY.—BY J. F. HOGAN, M.P. 


THE SISTER DOMINIONS: through Canada 


to Australia by the New Imperial Highway. 1 vol. crown 5vo, c!oth, 3s, 6d. 


* Presents us with a se.ies of striking and instructive pictures of a'l that is 
worth s-eing in Canada, and Australia, with the ports of call en roate.” 
—Euro,ean Mail, 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

ls7 Pic adilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ana Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, B.bles, Prayer-Buoks, &c, New choice 
Bindings tor P:esents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash dis-ounts 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


° 

Notice. —The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, 1896, contains among cther articles of interest: -THE 
Maponna OF a Day. Chaps. 19-22—Ficutina Tuourtow: His Fors anp 
Frrenps — Tse Crew OF THE ‘Firing Durcuman’ — Worpswortn's 
* Parson Sympson’’—CaTsS anD THEIR AFFEcTIoNS. Part I.—Lions 1” 
THE TwentTIES—A Dream Or HerrickK—HawortH TuIrty-SEVEN YFARS 
Aco—A Rive wits ‘ §tTarwicut,’ &. 


New Works. 


JUST READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE INENGLAND. By Arrnor 


7. Fisuer, Major, late 2ist Hussars; Author of ‘‘ Through Stable and 
Saddle Room,” *‘ Rod and River.” In1 vol. demy 8vo. 








JUST READY. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC. From 


the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By FREDERICK James CROWEST, 
Author of ‘The Great Tone Poets,” ‘‘Musical Anecdotes.” &:. With 
numerous Illustrations, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, 


JUST READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 


Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos Ayre?, Java, the Ionian 
—<—y &. By WALTER Frewen Lorp, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 





JUST READY, 


CURIOSITIES OF IMPECUNIOSITY. By 


GeorGcE R, Somzrvityte. In 1 yo}. cemy 8ro. 





NOW READY. 


MY RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF THE 


AMIR. By Joun Atrrep Gray, M.B., late Surgeon to his Highness the 
Amir of Afghanistan, In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 163, With Portrait and other 
Illu- trations. 


NOW READY. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY, Parish 


Priest of Little Bray and Ballybrack. With a Portrait of the 
Rev, James Healy. Second Editior, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. 


By F. HE. Baryes, 0.B., Author of ‘‘ Forty Years at the Post-Office,” some- 
time Surveyor-General of Telegraphs, Assistant-Secretary and Inspector- 
General of Mails. In 1 vol. crowa 8yo, 7s, 6d. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO 


FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by Witt1am ALDIs Wricut, 
D.O.L. With Portraits on Steel of Mrs, Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald, In 


1 vol. small crown 8vo, 6s. 


Three New Novo2ls. 


NOW READY. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 


By H. ANNESLEY VacHELL, Author of ‘The Model of Christian Gay.”” In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. Perr Rivcg, 


Author of “ Telling Stories,” &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


NOW READY. 


UP IN ARMS. By Marcery Ho ts, Author 


of “ Through Thick and Thin,” &, In 3 vols. feap. Svo, 12s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVAERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST, 


With Portrait and 2 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A, LL.D, F.B.S. 


Written and Edited by his Wife. 
[On Tuesday next, 


8vo, 16s. 


THE UNION OF ENGLAND & SCOTLAND: 
A Study of International History. 


By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., 


Examiner in History to the University of Edinburgh. 
[On Tuesday next. 


In 4 vols. Vol. III., 1407-10. Crown 8vo, 15s. Just Published, 
Vol. IV. (in the press). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 


By JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A., 
One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


NEW EDITION, in 4 vols. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
By F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 
Vol. IL—RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 870, 63. 6d. net. 
Vol. I1.—BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, 
Vol. III.—ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 64. net. 


Vol. IV.—ESSAYS on MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. Crown 8vo, 83. 64. net, 
[Just published, 


With 381 Illustrations, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


Founded on Joubert’s “ Traité Elémentaire d’Electricité.” 


By G. C. FOSTER, F.RS., 
Quain Professor of Physics in University College, London; and 


E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
Formerly Professor of Experimental Science in the Staff College. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WHOLESOME WORDS: 
Sermons on some Important Points of Christian Doctrine. 


Preached before the University of Oxford by the 
Rev. C. A. HEURTLEY, D.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir of the Author, by the 
Rev. W. INCE, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, 


With 13 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIS FATHER’S SON. 
A Novel of the New York Stock Exchange, 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


“This picture of New York business life, drawn in hard uncompromising lines, 
isclear and impressive, and as a psychological study of the decadence which msy 
come upon two generations by an excessive worship of the almighty dollar, it has 
a power that intensifies its interest (already strong) as a work of imagination.” 

—Scotsman, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE KALENDAR. 


A CATHOLIC ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
Vou. I. No.I. 


JANUARY, 
1896. 

ContTENTS :—Thoughts in the Pressnt Tense. Notesand Comments. A Dumb 
Man. Catholic Voices: The Church and the Bible—The Defeat of the Amazons 
—Catholics and the Universities—Elementary Education, ‘ Stonyhurst Memories. 
Personal Paragraphs. Correspondence, &. ot 

With each issue the KALENDAR FOR TH& MONTH is presented as @ 
Supplement, 


The KALENDAR, 1 Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle 
A Biographical Memoir. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 


“A sympathetic and a'most a model biography of a Pee whose memory 
will always be kept green in the north of England.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


8yvo, 16s, 
LETTERS AND VERSES OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


Late Dean of Westminster. 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Author of “The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 


“Mr, Prothero has done his work well. He has edited this collection of 
letters with skill and care, His notes and prefatory remarks are models of con- 
densation, Nothing needed for understanding the letters is omitted, and rarely 
is there a word too much.”—Times, 

“This volume portrays a most sweet, kindly, affectionate, broad, and noble- 
minded nature.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“ A delightful volume, in which one could not wish to see a word altered.” 

—Westiminster Gazette, 


Medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN 
HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 
AND HINDU HIGHLANDS. 
A Contrast. 
By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full-page Reproductions from Photographs 
taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps, 


**Mr,. Gore possesses in a high degree the rare art of descriptive writing. The 
landscapes he writes about stand out before our eyes in vivid and substantial 
reality...... It is adorned with a great number of photographs, which are simply 
wonderful for their perspicuity and perfection of execution.”—Guardian, 

“To landscape photographers undoubtedly the book of the season,”—St. 
James’s Gazette. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 
Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 
With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 


**To read her letters and journals is to live with a keen observer and a strong 
and sensible mind, in the best society, literary and artistic, in London and Edin- 
burgb, during upwards of fifty years of the present century. The book will be 
widely read and thoroughly enjoyed.”—Saturday Review. 


Feap. 8vo, 53, 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. By Raovun Hespiy. 

“The writer draws a very vivid picture of the social condition of Paris under 
the Terror.’ —Times, 

“No one can read it and doubt that it is genuine, but that does not lessen 
suricsity about its history...... It is extremely interesting, and yet not laden with 
nformation...... but he states facts now and then, and here and there throws 
brief, passing glances at death-tumbrils and the like, which make a vivid impres- 
sion,”—Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; or, Aids to 


Facility in the Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, Care- 
fully Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. By Pro- 
fessor T. D, Hatt, Author of “ The Students’ Latin Grammar,” &c. 

“The passages—some three hundred and fifty in number—are remarkably well 
graduated from the very simplest of simple sentences up to chapters from Livy 
and Tacitus, and by no means easy extracts from the Latin poets.” 

—Glasgow Herald, 

Such a book as this makes one wish that it were possible to have one’s 
echool-days again.”—Birmingham Post, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, imperial 32mo, 1s. net, 


THE PSALTER: according to the Prayer- 


Book Version. With a Concordance and other Matter compiled by the Right 
Hon, W. E, GLapstTone, M.P. 


8yvo, 10s, 6d, 


FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 1. DICKENS: the Humourist as Democrat. 
2. THACKERAY: the Humonrist as Philozopher. 3, GEORGE ELIOT: 
the Humonrist as Poet. 4. CARLYLE: the Humourist as Prophet. 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Revised and 
Enlarged. By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, 


Svo, 7s. 6d, 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CON- 


NECTED WITH THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. OnaRtEs GorgF, 
Canon of Westminster, 
Crown 8ve, 7s. 6d, 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most part 


preached in the Chapel of Balliol College, Oxford. To which are added 
zome Short Addresses to Communicants. By the late Bensamin JOWETT, 
M.A., Master of Balliol College. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, each, 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED 
AUSTIN, POET-LAUREATE., A New Collected Edition. In 6 vols. 


Vol. I. THE TOWER OF BABEL: a Oelestial Love Drama.—Vol. II. 
SAVONAROLA: a Tragedy.—Vol. III, PRINCE LUCIFER.—Vol. IV. THE 
HUMAN TRAGEDY,—Vol. V. LYRICAL POEMS.—Vol. VI. NARRATIVE 
POEMS. 


8vo, 30s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. By EpmunpD SHERIDAN PuRCELL, Member of 
the Roman Academy of Letters. In2 vols. With Portraits, 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND, Crown 8yo, 6s, 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. By 
Rupyarp Kirirne, Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, 0.1.E. 


GUARDIAN.—“* There are many very delightful, very tender, and very pathetie 
things in this ‘Second Jungle Book,’ and there is one story in it, not connected 
with Mowgli, which is, in our judgment, quite the finest thivog Mr. Kipling haz 
ever written,” 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The People’s Haition. 
Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and 1s, 6d. net, Persian, each volume. 


Vol. V. WILL WATERPROOF, and other 


Pcems, 


Vol. VI. THE PRINCESS. Books I.-III. 


NEW BUDGET.—“ Nothing daintier in form or more readable type cculd be 
desired,” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A. Vol. II. The Charter, 1216-1307; The Parliz- 
ment, 1307-1400, Globe 8vo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol. II. 


Lyric and Elegiac Poems, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS,—New Volume. 
SYBIL; or, THE TWO NATIONS. By 


BenJaMin DisrRaEi. Illustrated by F. Pegram. With an Introduction 
by H. D, Trait. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


POCKET EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS 


Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d, each vol. Vol, X. 


THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for 


a Land Baby, By CuarLes KINGSLEY, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. A Story of 


the Three Days Moon, By Mrs. Hucu Fraser. 


Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Vol. XIII. 


BACON, by R. W. CourcH. BUNYAN, by J. A. Froupr. BENTLEY, by 
R, CO. JEBB, 


Royal 8yo, 1s. net each Part, 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Pro- 


fessor FrizpricH RatzeL. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
A. J, Butter, M.A. With Preface by BE, B. Tytor,D.0.L. Fally Iilus- 
trated, In Monthly Parts. Part IV. 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES. By 


J. P, Manarry, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c., Author of “ Pro- 
legomena to Ancient History,” &c, 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POOR AND THEIR HAPPINESS. 
Missions and Mission Philanthropy. By Joun Goupie. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CLARENDON. | 


PRESS LIST. 





THE 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
NEW SECTION NOW READY, Price 2s. 6d. 


DEVELOPMENT—DIFFLUENCY. 
Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 


The ATHENZUM says:—“‘ Alniost every distinct sense and usage cf every 
word is ilustrated in the Oxford Dictionary, while in other dictionaries the 
illustration of all the meanings given for a word is extremely rare. Assuming 
that one-twelfth of the Oxford Dictionary’s new vocabulary is superfluous, it 
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